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What Is Singing ? 


WALLACE R. CLARK 


“Singing is the interpretation of text by 
means of musical tones produced by the hu- 


the Singer.” : 
“Singing is the result of the simultaneous 


elements in man, through the medium of the 
voice.”—One of several definitions by David 
Ffrangcon Davies in his ‘““The Singing of the 
Future.” : 

Of course, any number of definitions 
might be cited. However, the two above 
seem to represent more accurately the mod- 
ern idea as to what is singing. The reader 
will see nothing in either of the above defi- 
nitions about singing being the “art of the 
use of the voice in tone,’’ as was a very 
famous and generally accepted definition of earlier times, Mr. Hender- 
son’s “interpretations of text” puts the emphasis elsewhere than on 
tone. Mr. Davies makes the voice simply the medium through which 
the entire man expresses himself. 

Now let us see if we can get some suggestions as to the singing of a 
song. A certain idea suggested by nature or~-human experience is put 
into poetic expression by the poet. Keep in mind that poetry and mu- 
sic have ever been considered sister arts, and for the very good rea- 
son that rhythm is a common element to both—and an absolutely nec- 
essary element. As far as poetry has gotten away from its older form 
in these very advanced times, it still seems to possess rhythm. Poe- 
try is only complete when it is read aloud. It must have the line de- 
veloped that its beauty may become evident. Let us suppose then that 
the musician finds this poem, reads it, becomes convinced of its worth 
and beauty, and feels, as Wagner put it, that it will “sing.” Again let 
us keep in mind that the rhythm is already determined; the accent 
is placed, the atmosphere of the music is suggested, and, moreover, 
when our composer reads the verse line by line, the outline, at least, of 
the melody is suggested by the inflection best expressing the meaning. 
Quite a little of the job is really done, is it not? The inflection in 
reading is not necessarily a definite and fixed thing, we know, as is 
proven by the fact that we may have many different settings of the 
same poem, as for instance, “Thou Art So Like a Flower,” probably 
set more frequently by composers than any other verse known to lit- 
erature. But in none of these settings by the great writers is there any 
violence done the meaning and expressiveness of the verse. 

“But,” the scoffer says, “That is childish in its simplicity,” which 
to me guarantees its truthfulness. The Great Teacher said, ‘Except 
ye become as little children—.”’ 

Every good song will stand this test of the parallelism of the two 
lines: the spoken and the sung. Handel is beyond doubt the greatest 
of all song writers for the English-speaking world. Beyond any pos- 
sible question, reading inflection was the potent determining factor 
in the melodies of Handel. Take the “I Know that My Redeemer 
Liveth.” Read that first line over a number of times. Then read it 
aloud. Finally declaim it, keeping in mind to make it “carry.” Now 
take up your score and see how closely the melody confirms the 
inflection of the voice in the declamation. Similar examples may be 
found in good songs anywhere. 

Is there not here a most effective lesson in singing? Do we not 
find here the true answer to what is singing? “Interpretation of 
text,” to quote Mr. Henderson again, is the business of singing, and 
everything else in singing grows out of it. 

But we have heard so often: the tone is the thing. Again, the an- 
swer to the question as to what is the necessary qualification for the 
successful singer was voice—voice—voice, and since neither of these 
things, tone nor voice, satisfies the definitions given above, how can 
their great importance in the world of singing be justified? Now here 
let it be said that tone and voice are not disparaged, nor even dis- 
counted; their worth is necessary and apparent. The contention is 
that they do not constitute the swmmum bonum, nor are they the 
determining factors in true singing. 
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man voice.”—-W,. J. Henderson’s “The Art of 


activity of all physical, mental, and spiritual_ 


When the Nuovo Musiche of the Bardi Group was invented in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century, opera was guaranteed. The poly- 
phony of the times,-and it remains today unrivaled, especially that 
of Palestrina—was unsuited for the purpose, namely that of drama. 
The early efforts at opera were an honest endeavor to revive the 
Greek dramas, giving them musical settings. So, Peri called his 
Eurydice a “drama per musica.” Drama was the real goal, and the 
intention was to enhance it and make it even more expressive by mu- 
sic. Of course, this “new music” was little better than a rather dry 
continuous recitation, but it was a beginning, and by the aid of royal 
patronage, opera spread throughout the world like wild-fire. Everyone 
was writing opera, progress was made rapidly, and naturally certain 
errors crept in. Monteverdi, shortly after Peri, demonstrated the ne- 
cessity and effectiveness of the orchestra in opera. Then came Cavalli 
half a century later with something like melody as we think of it, 
preparing the way for Scarlatti, the melodist par excellence. By this 
time the voice was accepted as would have been a new instrument, 
and composers began writing for the voice, demanding of it technical 
feats, which a few years before would have been thought impossible. 

It is not always easy to apply the process of analysis. Is the voice 
responsible for the florid style of the writers of the Ascendent Period 
of Italian opera, or did singers study and develop the mechanical use 
of the voice in order to meet the demands of the writers? As a matter 
of fact, it would seem that each reacted upon the other. Certainly the 
florid style would never have been developed had not certain of the 
early singers made use of the cadenza ad libitum as a means of dis- 
playing vocal pyrotechnics, Of course, this was a cue which the com- 
poser immediately seized upon to go the singer one better. Conse- 
quently, the Cimarosa, Donizetti, Bellini, Mercadante operas possess 
nothing of the dramatic purity sought by the earlier writers—no 
consanguinity between text and score—some dramatic music in places, 
yet it had no justification in the text. 

The first controversy in opera was between Handel and Buononcini, 
brought about by petty jealousies among Handel’s company. Buonon- 
cini was imported for the purpose of putting Handel immediately out 
of business. He, Buononcini, was a pleasing writer of the light florid 
style, which at this time was very much in vogue. Handel, by his 
sheer ability, proved himself entirely superior, and the affair was over 
in a few years. 

George Frederick Handel, born in Sazony and educated for opera 
in Italy, but choosing England as the land of his adoption, gave to 
the world genuinely good operas, cantatas, and finally oratorios pos- 
sessing floridity of style in places. But always there is intelligent 
justification for Handel’s fioritura. The practice of taking certain 
phrases of words and vocalizing upon them was used by Handel with 
beautiful effect. However, the writer has yet to find in Handel one 
single instance where a phrase subsequently used in fioriture is not 
previously announced, note for syllable, thereby getting before the 
singer and the listener the definite expression. 

But it was about forty or fifty years later that the first genuine 
rebel against superficial opera as written by the Italians of the eight- 
eenth century dared to wage war on this popular institution, Chris- 
toph Willibald Gluck, toward the latter part of the century, not only 
wrote operas openly violating the set forms of the Italian school, but 
added insult to injury by writing trenchantly against the long suffered 
abuses of the Italian writers, charging them with having strayed far 
from the purposes of the originators of opera. 

After writing the usual type of opera for several years himself, 
and feeling the lack of ultimate satisfaction in it, he set about to cor- 
rect what seemed to him to be the faults of the entire process. Judg- 
ing from his own apologies for his work, he knew exactly what he 
was about. For instance, in his preface to the Alceste he says, “I 
endeavored to reduce music to its proper function, that of seconding 
poetry by enforcing the expression of the sentiment and the interest 
of the situations without interrupting the action, or weakening it by 
superfluous ornament. My idea was that the relation of music to po- 
etry was much the same as that of harmonious coloring and well 
disposed light and shade to an accurate drawing, which animates the 
figures without altering the outlines. I have, therefore, been very 
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careful never to interrupt a singer in the heat of a dialogue in order 
to introduce a tedious ritornelle, nor to stop him in the middle of a 
piece either for the purpose of displaying the flexibility of his voice on 
some favorable vowel, or that the archestra might give him time to 
take a breath before a long-sustained note.” O tempora! O mores! Is 
there nothing new under the sun” Is it possible that such things as 
Gluck mentions existed a hundred and fifty years ago? Listen again: 
“Furthermore, I have not thought it right to hurry through the sec- 
ond part of a song, if the words happened to be the most important 
of the whole, in order to repeat the first part reguiarly four times 
over; or to finish the air where the sense does not end in order to 
allow the singer to exhibit his power of varying the passage at pleas- 
ure. In fact, my object was to put an end to abuses against which 
good taste and good sense nave iong protested in vain.” I have itali- 
cized certain lines in these quotations for purposes which the reader 
will readily understand. They are so very relevant to the matter in 
hand. Gluck’s own common sense and dramatic fidelity prompted him 
in these theories, but in truth he had the support of the early French 
writers, particularly Rameau, as well as that of even the beginners 
of opera who were themselves Italians. Naturally, Gluck caused quite 
a commotion among musical folk, and the Gluck-Piccini controversy 
ensued. 

Things that ‘“‘aren’t done,” and notions that do not commonly pre- 
vail are simply not to be abided, whether it be in the reaim of music, 
religion, economics, or where not. New ideas are not always worthy 
ones, but the worst thing about them is that they make us think and 
that is a most disturbing process. Our mental placidity we simply will 
not allow broken. Gluck’s companion operas, the Iphygenias, proved 
to all open-minded musical and literary people of the time, not only his 
superiority to Piccini, but as well, the superiority of his theories 
over then accepted Italianisms. However, this is not saying that the 
Gluck theories have generally prevailed. They have not. ‘Ihe Gluck- 
Piccini controversy is still with us. We have, whether we know it or 
not, a Gluck or a Piccini on every concert stage, in every studio, in 
every practice room. What is music after all but a vehicie for indi- 
vidual greatness? What is a song but something for me to use for 
the purpose of exhibiting, first, my wonderful voice, a strange mys- 
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terious thing—gift—and next my marvelous ability to do charming 
things with my voice. Here we have Piccini and what it meant, both 
as to music for the voice and how the voice came to be regarded. 
Gluck was only reminding himself and the world of what a song is, 
reminding us of the “interpretation of text’’ in singing. Consequently, 
he was branded as an innovator, decried and scoffed as guilty of vile 
uncouthness in his writings. 


The next great controversy over the same question, practically, was 
the Wagner-Meyerbeer episode. Again we find in this instance, as in 
the former controversy, the reformer going back to the original re- 
sources. AS we know in his later life, Wagner became so ascetic that 
he was loath to give anyone else credit for even suggesting his the- 
ories, but we do find him mentioning both Peri and Monteverdi. Wag- 
ner went so far as to abandon the aria form almost entirely, and 
we have a sort of flowing melodious declamation, which is the very 
essence of uttering inflection. Wagner is said upon a certain occasion 
to have waxed enthusiastic to a friend over the beauty of a certain 
song he had just composed, and upon showing it to his friend, lo, 
there were only the words. The friend naturally asked where the mu- 
sic was, and Wagner replied, “The music, man? Why, it’s in the 
words!” It is beyond doubt true that Wagner, forced in upon himself 
by circumstance, made this discovery. After being refused the assist- 
ance of the great librettist “Scribe,” upon whom he called for the 
libretto to Rienzi, he determined to write it himself. In this first work 
he made a great discovery, which he used during the rest of his life 
in all of his music dramas. In fact, we have record of his declaration 
that the true writer of song must be his own librettist; that both 
words and music must spring from the same source. We must grant 
that this is ideal, but the world so far has produced only one Richard 
Wagner. 


What is singing? ‘The interpretation of text’’ as the raison d’etre 
of song seems to be established through the ages since song has been 
known .It has been lost sight of time and again, is lost sight of today, 
but just as there have been voices crying in the wilderness of the 
past, just at present there seems to be, here and there, a strong voice 
chanting the refrain of the true use of the voice: Utterance. 
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Wlodenn Dance and Wlusie: Related Anta 


ANNE SCHLEY DUGGAN 


To define art is to commit oneself to any one of many varied and 
somewhat contradictory points of view. Art is defined by some critics 
in terms of its products; others describe art in terms of experience; 
and still other authorities restrict art to a definite quality of experi- 
ence. As is frequently true when opinions concerning one topic differ, 
each concept emphasizes one particular aspect of the whole. It would 
be difficult to arrive at a single definition which could embrace all 
‘viewpoints on art. It is safe to conclude, however, that there are cer- 
tain basic elements — rhythm, quality, pattern, and form — which 
serve aS a common denominator for all the arts. 

Despite controversial definitions of art, most modern authorities 
in the field of aesthetics include both dance and music as two of the 
so-called seven major arts with drama, poetry, painting, sculpture 
and architecture comprising the total list. While these seven arts are 
closely related through common eiements which they share, the status 
or prestige of each as a major ari is based upon its independence of 
the others. To be supplemented by, but not dependent upon, another 
art is an important criterion for inclusion in such a list. 

For a number of years, therefore, conservative and orthodox aes- 
thetes exciuded both dance and drama from this list of major arts, 
treating them as subsidiary or supplementary arts instead. In the 
case of dance, this was due in part to the fact that, despite its origin 
and early independent deveiopment, dance lost its separate identity 
as an art form over a long period of time and assumed the role of 
a satellite to music instead. t’or many years, drama assumed a similar 
role with respect to poetry. 

Although the place of music among the arts has been established 
for several hundred years, it was not always so recognized. Prior to 
the development of any system of musical notation, music was asso- 
ciated primarily with song and dance and shared the transiency which 
they suffered as unrecorded torms of expression. In the 11th Century, 
however, Guido de Arezzo began the development of a system of nota- 
tion for music which led ultimately to its preservation and perpetua- 
tion, thus insuring the timeless recognition and appreciation that an 
acknowledged fine art implies. And music developed a variety of tan- 
gible and enduring instruments upon which the recorded compositions 
might be reproduced throughout the ages. 

Not so with dance. Its present unquestioned place among the arts 
is unique in that the human body, subject to mortality, continues to 
be its only instrument, and in that efforts to preserve the compositions 
of artists, through an adequate system of dance notation, remain 
desultory. Unlike music and other arts, therefore, “the dance has no 
posterity; it perishes with its performance.’ Paradoxically enough 
however, dance outlives its deaths and remains both the oldest and 
the youngest among the arts today. 

While music and dance have been closely related at various stages 
in their evolution, this unity of the two arts began sometime after the 
period of prehistoric and primitive man; dance, the oldest of all the 
arts, antedates music in its origin. The basic element of dance is 
movement; the basic element of music is sound. No sound is made 
unless it is preceded by some muscular, bodily movement. This prin- 
ciple applies alike to the production of sound by means of the human 
voice or by means of a musical instrument. Movement, therefore, is 
the most elementary and basic medium for the expression of emotional 
energy and men, as well as animals, have employed it before all other 
media since time began. Dance historians have given us accurate and 
authentic descriptions of the dances of insects, birds, and animals that 
were performed in circular and other definite formations without any 
accompaniment except the rhythm of their own movements. 


Primitive man danced as an integral part of his religious life, in 
imitation of the animals about him, as a means of educating youth 
and of communicating his tribal history to others, and in an effort to 
understand the natural phenomena of the supernatural world in which 
he lived. He danced at first without accompaniment except of his own 
making — stamping, clapping, slapping his body, jingling ornaments 
worn about his ankles, wrists, and neck which emitted sounds in re- 
sponse to his different movements. In his animal dances, he imitated 
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Dr. Anne Schley Duggan, Director 
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Born in Texas, Dr. Duggan is 
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versity. Immediate past president of 
the American Association of Health, 
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Texas and the Southern District As- 
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tion. 

An author of many published ar- 
ticles on various phases of modern 
education, Miss Duggan has also 
written three widely used books on 
tap dancing, and contributed arti- 
cles on every phase of the dance to 
national magazines in the United 
States and in Canada. Outstanding 
modern dance groups under Miss 
Duggan’s direction have appeared throughout Texas, the Southwest, in Okia- 
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menting the arts — music and dance. 





their characteristic cries. While these various sounds which accom- 
panied the dance of primitive man were not music in a real sense, they 
constitute the beginnings of the rhythmic aspects of music, Thus the 
human body in movement served not only as the instrument of dance 
but it served also as its original source of accompaniment. 

Drums, rattles, scrapers, and other crude musical instruments were 
developed for purposes of self-accompaniment by the dancers and tor 
giving those who observed a more active part as accompanists for the 
performers. Gradually other instruments were improvised as dance 
and its musical accompaniment became more elaborate and more 
inseparable. Just as the fundamental nature of those who comprised 
different tribes and racial groups and the ways in which they 
worked, played, worshipped, and lived gave rise to the kind of 
dance in which they engaged, so were these same factors responsible 
for the kind of music which they evolved. While dance preceded music 
and was, in a sense, the raison d’etre for its early beginnings, both 
evolved in response to the same basic impulses; and accompaniment 
adapted itself to dance to heighten its effectiveness and to enhance its 
satisfaction for dancer and spectator alike. 


In its development from prehistoric times to the contemporary 
period, dance has undergone various changes some progressive, 
some regressive — in the process of its evolution to its final status as 
an independent art. Hach of these successive stages, therefore, has 
been marked by a definite relationship to the art of music with which 
it has been so closely allied. In a paper of this length, only the high 
points of this alliance between dance and music can be pointed out. 

In the period of Greek supremacy, dance, music, and poetry were 
complementary and interrelated arts which were completely synthe- 
sized in the production of the Greek drama. Each of the arts, there- 
fore, played its part in the perfection of that ultimate art which 
included and unified them all. Our modern use of the word chorus in 
referring specifically to dance groups, vocal ensembles, and verse 
speaking choirs, is illustrative of the fusion of dance, music, and 
poetry in Greek drama from which, in turn, this term, common to 
the three arts, is derived. 


In the period of decadence which precipitated the decline of the 
Roman Empire, dance, as an art perfected by the Greeks, deteriorated, 
The early churchmen associated dance with all that was physical, 
instinctive, and pagan. Consequently, the ascetic monks, to whom we 
owe the preservation of much of our cultural heritage through the 
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Dark Ages, banned dance from the church and thus severed for a 
time the alliance shared by music and dance as integral parts of 
religious celebrations, These same ascetics, however, sponsored the 
development of music and it was one of their number, Guido de Ar- 
rezzo, who devised the initial step in giving music permanency as a 
recorded art form. 

During the Middie Ages, dance flourished primarily among the folk 
groups of different peoples. Its roots in the past, the folk dance re- 
tained vestiges of the dance of all previous cultures as it developed 
spontaneous new forms growing out of the patterns of daily living. 
As in preceding cultures, folk dance and folk music — both vocal and 
instrumental developed simultaneously and in close collaboration. 
The Trade Guilds gave rise to many occupational dances to which 
songs were sung as fitting accompaniment for the specific work activi- 
ties thus dramatized in a rhythmic setting. Folk dances, performed in 
conjunction with folk songs, grew out of celebrations both sacred and 
secular in nature. Many of these have retained their original union 
and we recognize this union in the familiar singing games of child- 
hood. The vocal accompaniments for many other folk dances were 
lost, however, as this form of folk culture was handed down from 
generation to generation in the manner of other customs and tradi- 
tions. Thus a countless number of folk dances have become a part of 
our heritage, entirely’ divorced from their original union with folk 
songs but retaining, to be sure, an inseparable alliance with an au- 
thentic accompaniment of folk music in traditional rondo and one, 
two, and three-part song forms. . 

The Renaissance brought about not only a revival of the classical 
influence in the various arts but also resulted in the creation of new 
forms as well as a secularization of those dominated by ecclesiastical 
influences, and the royal courts superseded the monasteries as the 
patron saints of the arts, Transported to the courts, the free, simple, 
hearty, and vigorous folk dances of the people were inappropriate — 
both in spirit and in movement — for their new patrons to enjoy. 
Hence, the folk dances of the various European countries were con- 
ditioned by — and adapted to — the suave, more sophisticated and 
somewhat superficial atmosphere of the court setting with its em- 
phases upon ornate and elaborate shoes, coiffures, and costumes for 
men as well as for women. Abandoned, vigorous movements were thus 
prohibitive and the court dances of the 16th, 17th and 18th Centuries 
evolved. These included the pavane, galliard, minuet, gavotte, sara- 
bande, courante, et cetera. All recognized music composers of this era 
wrote dance.suites which included these various forms. These dance 
suites —- developed as accompaniments for the court dances of the 
period — later culminated in the now familiar sonata form in music. 
Thus again we see the close collaboration between the arts of dance 
and of music. 

With the development of the ballet, sponsored by the royal courts 
of Italy, France, and Russia, dance for purposes of entertainment 
rather than participation reached great heights. Subsidized by the 
Russian government, the Imperial Ballet of that country gave rise 
to such dance artists as Anna Pavlova and Vaslav Nijinsky. Dance, 


music, costumes, and scenery were elaborated and perfected for their 


synthesis in the unifying performance — the ballet. Since each ballet, 
however, was built around the special abilities of the dancers, the 
musical scores were composed to support and render even more 
effective the movement techniques employed in their dances. The 
period gave rise to the ballet music of famous composers which we 
treasure today. 

The modern dance of our contemporary period began, in a sense, 
with Isadora Duncan in that it was she who first broke away from the 
crystallized, formal ballet of her time and thus initiated the movement 
toward a freer, more fundamental type of dance art. In tracing the 
relationship between music and dance, we have seen, thus far, that 
dance either preceded music or that the two arts developed simultane- 
ously and often in close collaboration. In the early stages of modern 
dance, however, dance as an art began the eclipse previously men- 
tioned and out of which it has now fully emerged. Space permits only 
an epitome of the progressive stages in dance-music relationships 
since modern dance began in its early form. 


Isadora Duncan turned to the music of great, classic composers 
like Beethoven, Brahms, Bach and others as a source of inspiration 
and as a musical background for many of her dance compositions. 
Isadora was a genius and no serious harm came through her approach 
to music in relation to dance; but Isadora’s followers were not blessed 
with her artistic skill and her romantic type of dance to music pre- 
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viously composed by artists without any collaboration gave rise to a 
period in which dancers listened to music and then endeavored to 
interpret it in movement. The unhappy result was the “interpretation” 
of much music already clearly stated by the composer and not intend- 
ed for a dancer’s re-statement in movement with all the limitations 
that movement necessarily introduced. In this initial stage of modern 
dance, therefore, it was characterized by much sentimental “mooning 
about” and “emoting” on the part of the dancer who followed no 
disciplines of form and musical structure. 

In the next stage of dance-music relationship during the evolution 
of modern dance, the dance composition was often conceived first and 
then a search was undertaken to find music, previously composed, 
which would fit this conception. Again the works of the established, 
classic composers were the chief source for these dance accompani- 
ments. As before, there were artists in this approach to music like 
Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, who developed their dances through 
a careful study of, and close adherence to, the structure and emotional 
content of the chosen composer. But the result of this approach in 
dance-music relationship in many studios was the mutilation of a 
great deal of beautiful music by the world’s outstanding composers. 
Measures were deleted or added, tempos distorted, and the subtleties 
of musical structure ignored. 

Time passed and dance grew again into the proportions of .a major 
art. In the next stage of its development, there came a return to the 
close collaboration between dance and music in that contemporary 
composers in the latter art worked side-by-side with dance artists. 
The result was the development of meritorious dance compositions 
with appropriate but equally meritorious musical accompaniments. 

The final step with respect to dance-music relationships has been 
taken by the exponents of modern dance who have re-established this 
art as independent of — and equal to — ail other arts. Dance composi- 
tions are developed first and especially composed music follows. And, 
as in previous periods in the history of music and of dance, the num- 
ber of accomplished and recognized composers who direct their talents 
toward music for the dance is growing steadily. A special field for 
composer-accompanists has been re-created through these related 
arts of music and of dance. While music which is especially composed 
for dance predominates in the concert field, the use of previously es- 
tablished musical compositions has by no means been eliminated. Such 
music is used intelligently and with true artistry, however, in keeping 
with the principles established by Jean Jacque-Dalcroze in his sytem 
of Eurythmics.? Folk songs, music based on traditional dance forms 
of all periods, and modern music in suitable idiom are further sources 
of music for dance purposes, The human voice in verse, prose, and 
song is also gaining wide use. 

While the piano predominates among musical intruments used to 
accompany modern dance, its use is supplemented with that of other 
musical and percussion instruments. Among the former, the wood- 
winds, including the oboe, flute, and clarinet, are used more often than 


_ the stringed instruments. The latter are likely to prove too lush for 


the elemental strength and other primordial qualities of modern dance. 
Percussion instruments continue to heighten the effectiveness of many 
dance compositions. They are used alone or in conjunction with the 
piano, the human voice, and the woodwinds. And there are occasional 
dance compositions of great artistry which are danced in silence — 
devoid of all accompaniment other than the rhythms created by the 
dancer’s own movements. Thus we conclude a cycle in this evolution 
of dance-music relationship from prehistoric to modern times. 

In re-establishing dance as an art essentially independent of other 
arts, exponents of the modern dance feel that they have something to 
communicate to others which can be said best through movement 
without reliance upon any other medium. On the other hand, they 
feel that what they have to say may be enriched and made more 
effective through an intelligent, collaborative and genuinely apprecia- 
tive relationship with other arts including the very closely allied art 
of music. 





2An article regarding the teaching of Dalcroze Eurythmics appeared in the 
March-April, 1942, issue of The Southwestern Musician, by Elsa Findlay, 
outstanding authority in that field. 
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“he PYusic Weacher and the “War 


AUGUSTUS ZANZIG 


It is a belief accepted by persons in all walks of life that music can 
be of great value in building and in sustaining the morale of a people 
at war. The strength and unity of spirit, the cheer, courage, faith, and 
unfailing devotion to a great cause — all these attributes we imply 
when we speak of morale — have been expressed again and again in 
music, this music which in turn is at the command of every music 
teacher and it is within the powers of every human heart and mind 
to respond to it. ° 

This possible influence of music is usually regarded as designed for 
large numbers of people at a single time. Evidently the thought of it 
brings to most individuals pictures of large groups of people singing 
together or listening together to a band or to a great chorus or or- 
chestra. And these are extremely promising pictures that every music 
teacher must hold to be of prime importance for winning the war and 
also for developing a social-mindedness among us that will be even 
more necessary after the war is won. In the last war, soldiers, sailors, 
and civilians alike, singing together, developed a power of devotion 
and team-work that made us a nation leading the world in idealism as 
well as in armed prowess, That war-weariness and the movement 
“back to normalcy” — and thus to selfishness — could almost sud- 
denly wipe away all this power of social idealism may have been due 
in part to our not having had enough song leaders whose programs, 
methods, and personalities grew out of a really adequate social vision 
and out of musical loves and insights such as the best music teachers 
possess. Now there is another chance, and every music teacher must 
want to find out how he or she can help to make it work for the full- 
est good of all. 

Now, however, I would like to direct attention primarily to the pa- 
triotic service, to the influence with regard to morale, that the music 
teacher may exercise even in the private music lesson. We must re- 
member that the morale of any community is comprised of the states 
of mind and feelings of its individwal members. The music teacher’s 
service, therefore, need not be given to a large group or in a large 
place or with public acclaim to be worthy and satisfying. On the con- 
trary, the influence of music from person to person or to a small 
group — especially if it is a family. — is likely to be deeper and more 
enduring than that of any effort to reach large numbers of people sin- 
gle-handed and at once. We do need the influence of music upon 
large gatherings of people, and we should all be helping in this re- 
gard. But we need even more a larger number of music teachers and 
leaders serving as intelligently and as well as they can in their pres- 
ent situations the personal and social values that are so greatly needed 
now by individual children, by adults, and by family units, 

There never was a time when the need was so great as it is now 
for the influence that music can have in keeping life steady and 
wholesome for children, for youth, and for adults. Thousands of fam- 
ilies are partly broken and harassed by fear because of the withdraw- 
al of husbands, fathers, brothers frcm the family group. The morale 
of those taken away to fight for us all is largely dependent on the 
welfare and state of mind of their families back at home. Even among 
people who have no such direct contact with the distresses of war, 
there is often great need for the tonic release, that music can give, 
from mental and emotional tensions. And the need is likely to be at 
home, especially since our means of going and being away from home 
are becoming more and more limited. 

Let us therefore resolve to make additional efforts during the com- 
ing year to cultivate music for what it can mean in such situations 
and in normal social living in homes and elsewhere, Let us have more 
learning of music to use it so, as something vital and integrated in 
our living, and not so much using of music merely to learn it or to 
perform it in a concert, contest, or examination. And let us have more 
ensemble singing and playing, more team-work in music, all in the 
true amateur spirit. 

First of all, we teachers must do all we can to restore or find anew 
our own capacity for free, vital, and self-forgetful musical expression, 
for the singing or playing and listening that arouse and nurture the 
fine, joyous, and expansive life in ourselves. Who are we to talk of 
music and morale if we ourselves are not liberated, strengthened, or 
enriched in spirit by music? And this does not mean, of course, mere 
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surface cheer or pep or sweetly sentimental music-making. What we 
must seek is something that grows out of a depth of being that is at 
the same time as fresh and as sincere as the life of an unspoiled child. 
For some of us it may be like learning to “talk” again. A free-spirit- 
ed singing or playing of the best folk-music, of the best and most 
sincere music of the masters, and of improvisations of our own can 
be a tonic for even the most accomplished of us. 

Furthermore, if we but remember how every adult, dealing very 
much with children or youth, tends at least now and then to be 
too much influenced by fatigue, boredom, over-carefulness, impatience, 
or by the urge to correct, we shall make additional effort this year to 
maintain a more sympathetic understanding of what is going on in 
the mind and spirit of the pupil, to become him for the time being, and 
then act for his good. For it is he we are teaching, not the music. 

Let us believe that all real music,no matter how advanced, is rooted 
in impulses that are, with some degree of force, astir in every person. 
These are impulses to express one’s feelings, to enjoy certain kinds of 
sounds and rhythms, to find or create beauty, to live more fully or 
intensely, to have fun, or to attain a full sense of fellowship with peo- 
ple around one. Such impulses are the essence of music, though not 
of music alone. They are the inward grace of which the music is an 
outward sign giving lovable form, fulfillment and nurture to what 
might otherwise be inarticulate and never fully realized. 

Let us all believe, also, that while the better a pupil sings or plays, 
the more satisfying and enriching the whole experience is likely to 
prove, it will prove so only if what he does is better in his own judg- 
ment, and continues to be a free and genuine expression of himself, a 
genuine outward sign of an inward grace, In the scale of human val- 
ues and even in that of purely artistic values, the quality of that 
grace, that inner vitality, and the degree to which it pervades the life 
of the individual are of far greater importance than the quality, 
judged by technical standards, of its outward sign. It is easily im- 
poverished or lost under the external pressures of the usual prepara- 
tion to “put on” a concert or of acquiring a technique. But it is gained 
in fullest measure by the individual’s discovery in the music, or in his 
or your singing or playing, qualites that are more satisfying and lov- 
able to him than those he has experienced before—qualities that lure 
him into other music equally or still more satisfying and lovable, and 
that lead him willingly also into diligent striving toward better per- 
tormance in order to realize those satisfactions more fully. 

Concretely, certain experiences may be met. First, let us give to 
our pupils every encouragement and aid to be ready to sing or play 
with other people, especially in their homes with members of the 
family, with neighbors, or with one another. In this the choice of 
music is, of course, of even greater importance than that for solo 
performance. I shall not presume to suggest suitable ensemble music 
to teachers of singing or of any of the chamber orchestra instruments. 
There is more of it available now, for each level of skill, than ever 
before. Certainly the piano teachers will include in the pupil’s reper- 
toire the playing of songs and hymns, of accompaniments to songs 
and instrumental solos, and of piano parts of ensembles. And in all 
this they will bring to full attention the happy social possibilities of 
group music-making, knowing what these are from their own experi- 
ence of participation in such music-making with people of their own 
ages and level of experience. 

Secondly, let us provide, at pupils’ recitals or the like, some musical 
participation by the whole audience with the pupils, through general 
singing of folk songs and other first-rate simple music such as a Bach 
chorale in unison, a good, simple round or canon or song with a des- 
cant, or some simple part music, and perhaps also through prepared 
ensemble playing of parents or other members of the audience with 
the pupils. Also let us arrange now and then for an evening of music 
at a studio, home, or school in which the chief activity is the informal 
singing or playing of first-rate music within reach of the interests and 
abilities of those present. These are ways of service that, besides 
being musically valuable, are conducive to a sense of fellowship and 
cooperativeness. 

Third, let our church musicians make additional efforts during the 
coming year toward bringing about a full enlistment of people and 
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the best possible experiences in musical worship through the choirs 
and especially through congregational singing. If it is a singing nation 
that we need, made socially-minded and spiritually strong by commu- 
nal expression, consider especially the innumerable companies of peo- 
ple in every city, town, and hamlet gathered on every Sunday morning 
for communal expression. Consider also the possibility of hymn and 
choir festivals of joined congregations. To rise everywhere to the 
singing spirit and deep sincerity of the Moravian congregations in 
Winston-Salem, to the Mormon ones in Utah and in other western 
states, and to the Welsh in northeastern Pennsylvania — a spirit 
against which the world has no conquering weapons — this is a serv- 
ice in which to be enlisted is comparable in significance to other 
services being called for in these times. 


Fourth, let our college music teachers give greater attention to the 
development of group music-making on their campuses and in com- 
binations of college and community folk, to training for leadership in 
community music, and to extension services of such kinds to. town, 
village, and rural groups within the range of each college’s influence. 

There is need, also, for the encouraging interest, support, guiding 
influence and, often, the still more direct help that music teachers, in- 
dividually and collectively, can give to other worthy endeavors in the 
community and even beyond it. Of even more than usual importance 
in these times is the development of civic music: of a community cho- 
rus or orchestra or band or music festival. Besides its other values, 
such a civic enterprise tends to win or strengthen affection, on the 
part of performer and listener, for the community of which it is re- 
garded as a voice and champion. And many a community is in great 
need of so humanly socializing an interest. For without such interests 
that go beyond physical needs and desires and that better the quality 
and meaning of everyday living, a town’s life is likely to be bound in 
a drabness if not ugliness, and in such competitive if not openly pred- 
atory dealings between persons, as lead not cnly to social and in- 
dividual barrenness, but eventually also to economic failure. 

We must all help to maintain in our communities the forces that 
make for full, happy, civilized living, not only for their immediate 


values to a people at war, but also for their crucial long-time values 
in the building of the peace after this war, and in the mere carrying 
on of everyday life in that time. We shall need these values of music 
then more than ever, and so we shall need men and women who can 
help make them come true wherever there are people who can be in- 
terested in them. For there will be a scarcity of the things that people 
buy for pleasure and recreation, and a scarcity of money with which 
to buy them. We shall need to depend upon our own personal resourc- 
es such as these musical ones for our enjoyment and recreation, and 
for keeping life wholesome and zestful. 


Ali the world will need music then, And since the erstwhile greatest 
centers of musical culture, in Europe, have lost or submerged this 
phase of their life, we in America must preserve and carry it forward 
in our own life. We must carry forward this universally needed source 
of renewal and sustenance of the humane spirit in human affairs. 


EpiTor’s Note: This article was written expressly for The Southwestern Mu- 
sician by Augustus Zanzig, Consulting Expert in the Service of the United 
States government, Treasury Building, Washington, D. C. 
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CHICAGO 
To the Editor of 
The Southwestern Musician: 
Greetings to friends in Texas: 

As a Texan, who is proud of her 
native state, may I express my ap- 
preciation of The Southwestern 
Musician, now edited by you and 
your staff of contributing editors. 

From the birth of this fine mag- 
azine, I have felt that it was a 
needed medium for the cultural ex- 
pression of music and educational 
activities in Texas. I take every 
opportunity to sing the praises of 
Texas and its ideals. 

I have had every courtesy and 
honor shown me in my adopted 
state, but I shall always remain a 
Texan. 

With my best wishes for the con- 
tinued success of the official mouth- 
piece of Texas culture, and may it 
reach the corners of the world, I 
am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Beulah Christian Mayher. 


Director, Promotional and Cultural 
Relations, Chicago Opera Company. 


- O 


CINCINNATI 

At a called meeting of the Music 
Teachers National Association held 
at the Netherland Plaza Hotel in 
Cincinnati, January 14th and 15th, 
James T. Quarles, of the University 
of Missouri, was elected president 
of the Association for the ensuing 
year. 


Quincy Porter, of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, Boston, was 
elected vice-president; D. M. 
Swarthout, of the University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, was re-elected 
secretary; Raymond Kendall, Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, New 
Hampshire, was elected treasurer; 
and Theodore M. Finney, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, editor; Wilfred 
C. Bain, of North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton, Texas, 
was appointed assistant secretary; 
and Oscar W. Demmler, for many 
years treasurer of the Association, 
who asked to be relieved of. his 
duties, was appointed assistant 
treasurer. 

Elected to the three-year term of 
the Executive Committee were: 
Warren D. Allen, Stanford Univer- 
sity; Mildred Eakes, Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music; and Paul 
Weaver, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. To the one-year term of the 
Executive Committee were elected 
Mrs. Crosby Adams, Montreal, 
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North Carolina; and C. V. Buttle- 
man, Chicago, Illinois. 

The annual business meeting of 
the Association could be of direct 
service in the present emergency. 
Under the leadership of Edwin 
Hughes of New York City, a com- 
mittee on War-time Activities in 
Music will be set up at an early 
date and a printed War-time Pro- 
gram of possible musical activities 
be issued by the Association for 
national distribution. 

An even closer affiliation of the 
90 state and local musical associa- 
tions now enlisted as MTNA or- 
ganization members is contemplat- 
ed under the direct supervision of 
Edith Lucille Robbins, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, chairman of the Council 
of State and Local Presidents. 

The Association also went strong- 
ly on record as favoring the placing 
before Congress at an early date a 
bill similar to the House Bill 7534 
introduced last session by Repre- 
sentative Thomas E. Eliot, making 
possible the extension of the bene- 
fits of Social Security to private 
music teachers. 

On Friday afternoon the officers 
and members of the Executive 
Committee were guests of the man- 
agement of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the concert by 
the Orchestra at Music Hall under 
the direction of Eugene Goossens 
and to a reception following the 
concert at the College of Music for 
Mr. Goossens and Ruth Posselt, vi- 
olinist and soloist for the afternoon 
concert. 

Due to the national emergency 
and the severe restrictions on trans- 
portation, no definite plans were 
laid for an annual meeting this 
year, but the Association will con- 
tinue to publish the annual Book 
of Proceedings and the MTNA Bul- 
letin, issued twice yearly to its 
members. 

Because of a heavy loss in rev- 
enue with the deferment of its an- 
nual meeting, the officers of the 
Association are asking a renewal 
of membership promptly by the 
many musicians over the country 
and are sending out a call for new 
memberships. Full membership in 
the MTNA including a copy of the 
Proceedings and the Bulletins is 
$4.00 a year and application for 
this should be made to the Treas- 
urer, Raymond Kendall, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, New Hampshire. 

Presented for publication by D. 

W. Swarthout, Secy. MTNA, Uni- 

versity of Kansas School of Fine 

Arts. 


NEW YORK 
An enthusiastic response to the 
initial announcements of the Young 
Artists Auditions and Student Mu- 
sicians Contests of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, New 


York headquarters, was reported 


this week by Miss Ruth M. Ferry 
of New Haven, National Chairman 
of Young Artists Auditions. 

The State Chairman of the Tex- 
as Young Artists Auditions is Dr. 
Lena Milam, 1693 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Beaumont, Texas. The Stu- 
dent Musicians Contests, of which 
Mrs. Fred A. Gillette of Houston, 
Texas, is chairman, do not progress 
beyond the districts. 


Miss Katherine Anderson, for- 
merly associated with G. Schirmer, 
Inc., has joined the staff of Music 
Publishers Holding Corporation in 
the capacity of Educational Advis- 
er to J. Tatian Roach. 

Having an unusual knowledge of 
music as applied to curricular and 
educational needs and being ec- 
quainted with music educators and 
their problems, Miss Anderson will, 
without doubt, prove a valuable as- 
set to the ever-broadening educa- 
tional projects of Music Publishers 
Holding Corporation, comprising 
the catalogs of M. Witmark & Sons, 
Harms, Inc., and Remick Music 
Corporation. 

cepiascalipees 


WASHINGTON 


Of special interest to Southwest- 
erners is the appointment of Dr. 
Benjamin A. Botkin as Assistant- 
in-Charge of the Archive of Ameri- 
can Folk Song. This appointment 
was announced recently by the Li- 
brarian of Congress, Archibald 
MacLeish. Dr. Botkin, who last 
year was Resident Fellow of the 
Library of Congress in Folklore, 
replaces Alan Lomax, who has re- 
signed from the Library to join 
the staff of the Office of War In- 
formation. 

Teacher, writer, editor and folk- 
lorist, Dr. Botkin brings to his new 
post a rich background of experi- 
ence and research in the fields of 
American folklore and literature. 
A magna cum laude and highest 
honors graduate of Harvard in 
1920, and a student of Louise 
Pound’s at the University of Ne- 
braska, where he took his doctor- 
ate in 1931, Dr. Botkin taught 
English and folklore at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma from 1921 un- 
til 1940, when he resigned from his 
post as associate professor to con- 


tinue his work in folklore for the 
Federal government. While at the 
University of Oklahoma, he edited 
the four volumes of Folk - say 
(1929-32), an annual collection of 
regional literature and folklore, and 
was president of the Oklahoma 
Folklore Society; and since 1929 he 
has been a contributing editor of 
the Southwest Review. 





The National Symphony Orches- 
tra, J. P. Hayes, Manager, Wash- 
ington, D.C., sends the Season's 
Greetings: With the world divided 
into opposing camps of GOOD and 
EVIL, we send you a message es- 
pecially written for us by the nov- 
elist, Paul Horgan. 

To Music 

Music is the vo.ce of that inner 
world where man is at peace with 
himself and all others. There is 
unutterable poetry in us all, and in 
music we hear it speak different 
for each of us, true for all of us. 
In this holy art there is strength, 
for it has always been born of 
man’s sorrow as well as of his 
joy. It is both our dream and our 
triumph; and it embraces all expe- 
rience and brings knowledge out of 
the very air. 

In our time of peril and passion- 
ate sacrifice, let us turn more than 
ever to music through which we 
seek not escape but belief in our 
ultimate humanity. 

PAUL HORGAN 
attains 


“Ensenar Deleitando” or ‘““Teach- 
ing, While Giving Delight” is the 
slogan of the NBC Inter-American 
University of the Air, sponsored by 
NBC, the world’s greatest broad- 
casting and television system. This 
Inter-American University of the 
Air is an educational project which 
covers the whole of the western 
hemisphere, 

Plans for this exceptional proj- 
ect were formed in the Pan Ameri- 
can Union Building in Washington, 
D. C., on Saturday, March 28, 1942, 
when a commission of diplomats, 
prominent newspaper columnists 
and authors, educators of North, 
Central and South America, gov- 
ernment and radio officials and Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company rep- 
resentatives met to formulate im- 
mediate steps for the organization 
of a permanent, cooperative Inter- 
American University of the Air. 
The purposes in creating this uni- 
versity were both diplomatic and 
educational. Fundamentally, they 
were earnest efforts to afford 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Samoiloff Bel Canto Studios and Opera Academy 
-- Open All Year — 


If you are contemplating the serious career of a singer, study voice with a teacher from whom you will never 
have to un-learn anything. Everything you learn with Dr. Samoiloff is final and correct. 


MARGARET PHELAN 


“Dear Maestro: 

My unending gratitude 
to you for your inspira- 
tion and guidance in the 


ROBERT BRINK 


“Dear Maestro: 
My deep gratitude for 
all you have done for 


technique of true BEL 
CANTO. You ALONE 
can present correct tone 


my voice. I only wish 
that all other singers 
could have the oppor- 














placement so _ clearly 
and concisely. The day 
I first came to your 
studio will always re- 
main the luckiest in my 
life.” 


tunity of working with 
you so that they might 
experience the thrill I 
am experiencing at 
each lesson.” 





i: Oi 
DR. LAZAR SAMOILOFF 





NELSON EDDY 


“If I were asked with whom shall I study voice, I would say, SAMOT- 
LOFF. He showed me fundamentals I had overlooked for years and 
helped me make quick and definite advancement. Thanks to you 
ETERNALLY for helping my voice to do bigger and better things.” 


Dr. Lazar Samoiloff is an internationally recognized vocal teacher. They call Dr. Samoiloff the teacher of world-famous singers 
and winners. During a former season in New York, Dr. Samoiloff had as many as ten Metropolitan stars studying with him at 
the same time. Among them were Claire Dux, Curt Taucher, Helen Stanley, Bianca Saroya, and Dimitri Onofrei. 


1937 — At the Hollywood Bowl Competition, a student of Dr. Samoiloff won the privilege of singing at the Hollywood Bowl 
under the baton of the famous conductor, Rudolph Ganz. 

1937 —- Two competitions arranged by the Allied Arts were won by Blanche Phillips and Betty Ann McRoy, other Samoiloff 
students. 

1942 —-The competition of the Hollywood Bowl for the privilege of singing at the Hollywood Bowl under the baton of Albert 
Coates was won by a Samoiloff student, Margaret Phelan, a former student of Mrs. Roger C. Neely of Fort Worth, Texas. 

1942 — A Samoiloff student, Robert Brink, won the $500 prize at the Metropolitan Auditions in New York. Robert Brink is now 
engaged and sings with great success with the Philadelphia Opera Company, in Philadelphia, and on tour. 

1943 —- Dr. Samoiloff is pleased to announce that he is teaching a few very talented and exceptionally gifted young singers 
who have come from various states to study in the Samoiloff Bel Canto studios. 


The famous vocal master believes that now is the time for the American boy and girl, while working in defense, also to prepare 
for the artistic front. He predicts that the whole world will call on America for singers after the war, and he insists that those 
who have the chance should prepare now for the unprecedented opportunity which the near future offers. 


Dr. Samoiloff’s book on voice, Handbook for Singers and Teachers, is now on sale. Judging its worth by the most flattering re- 
views and letters, the book should be on the desk and piano of every student, teacher and singer. The book stands in a class by 
itself because Dr. Samoiloff has offered recordings which explain the difficult points in the book. How to correct flatting of 
tones, how to acquire easy high tones, and many other interesting points in the study of voice placement are fully illustrated. 


Many young teachers and singers now studying with Dr. Samoiloff are themselves teaching the Samoiloff method of singing un- 
der the supervision of this master pedagogue and phenomenal results are gained from such instruction. From the Bel Canto 
Studios and Opera Academy, Dr. Samoiloff offers voice lessons by recording, special teachers’ courses with permission to use 
Samoiloff’s name. 

— Reasonable terms for the duration — 


— CALL FE 8294 OR WRITE 610 SOUTH VAN NESS FOR CATALOGUE — 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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The State Department of Education, Austin, Texas 





L. A. Woops 


A MESSAGE FROM DR. L. A. WOODS TO THE EDITOR 
OF THE SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 


Dear Miss Owsley: 


I have been intending to write you for some time to compliment 
you on the splendid work you and your colleagues are doing on The 
Southwestern Musician magazine. This magazine has been coming to 
my desk over a period of years, and I believe it is one of the best 
magazines that reaches this office from any source. 


Knowing the responsibilities, the financial worries and general head- 
aches that go with the publication of such a magazine, you and your 
staff of editors deserve a great deal of credit for carrying on in such 
a superb fashion. 


I hope that Texas musicians as well as musicians throughout the 
Southwest realize the value of this publication. With the wealth of 
talent, the richness of folklore and the courageous efforts of those 
who have pioneered in the field of music, this magazine should stand 
forth as a monument to Texas effort in the advancement of music. 


You, yourself, deserve a great deal of credit in helping to pioneer 
music in Texas and we are indeed proud of the musicians who have 
contributed not only in our own local region but who have received 


national recognition for their outstanding compositions or contribu- 
tions. 


It seems quite fitting that we should push forward such a publication 
at this particular time since it is impossible for us to contact each 
other as easily as heretofore. The Southwestern Musician can do a 
great deal in bringing together the thoughts, works and ambitions of 
those dedicated to the advancement of music. We regret to know that 
the Music Educator’s Magazine has been discontinued for the duration 
but I am sure that every music agency will be eager and happy to 
concentrate its efforts in The Southwestern Musician. 

I am pround of this publication and I think it is a due credit to any 
state and certainly equals in interest and appearance any national 
magazine in circulation at the present time. 


Please convey my compliments and pleasure in this fine work for 
the cause of our outstanding cultural art to your editorial staff and to 
members of our music associations in Texas. 


Sincerely yours, 


L, A. WOODS 
State Superintendent 


Eprror’s Note: This letter was received at the office of publication of The 
Southwestern Musician on January 7, 1943. In the manner of sincere pride and 
appreciation I print the same for your information.—Stella Owsley. 
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A MESSAGE FROM NELL PARMLEY 


To the Public and to: 


Mr. Osbourne McConathy, official commentator for the 
Columbia School of the Air. 
24 Snowden Place, Glen Ridge, N. J. 

Today I have just finished compiling the December reports on our 
VICTORY CONCERT series and I am agreeably surprised at the 
results. With the holidays coming on, we had thought probably the 
interest would not be as great as before; but we seem to be catching 
momentum as the proverbial snowball. You probably will be interested 
in the growth of this project since its inception on October 15; the 
following represents the monthly compilations since the first Concert: 


Month Amount 
October ............ $125,829.40 
November . 320,036.55 
December 490.909.66 

TOTAL $936,775.61 


We are not satisfied, of course, with the results because we know 
the majority of our schools have not yet entered into this. We do 
know, however, that a number of schools are participating but have 
not sent their reports to us. We are glad to find, too, that Dallas has 
at last come into the fold and will give Concerts each month so I 
am informed. 


The largest amount sold by any one school was sold by Center 
which is a Rural Consolidated High School with 437 scholastics, This 
school sold $100,200.00 worth of stamps and bonds. We find that the 
schools whose scholastics are between 100 and 250 have responded 
more generously than any other size. They are followed closely by 
the schools with less than 100 scholastics in high school. The least 
response comes from high schools with 750 or more enrollment. 

Of course, the programs vary from ‘Old Time Singsongs” to “Home 
Talent Concerts.” If you would be interested in the type of programs 
offered, I shall be glad to send you some of the sample programs 
which have come in to me. With each report, I ask for a copy of the 
program. I am sending the form which we ask them to fill out and 
return to us. 

At the close of the series, we will make a final compilation; and if 
you would be interested in this, I shall be happy to send a copy to you. 

In brief: One hundred and ninety-one Texas schools through three 
hundred and three Concerts have sold $936,775.61 worth of Defense 
Bonds and Stamps as their contribution in an all-out war effort. 

TEXAS ON THE ALERT! 

Sincerely, 


NELL PARMLEY 
State Director of Music 





WINTER STUDIO 
Brook Mays Building 
Dallas, Texas 
SUMMER MUSIC 
COLONY 


Boulder, Colorado 


ISABEL HUTCHESON 
PIANO TEACHER 














SOLON ALBERTI 


“Teacher of Singers” 


Studio: 
Hotel Ansonia — Broadway at 73rd —- New York City 
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GREETINGS FOR THE 
NEW YEAR 


To member institutions of the 
‘texas Association of Music Schools: 
Greetings! Troublous times? In- 
deed, what with our very basis of 
cultural education trembling? Win 
the war? Of course, But what 
about, not only the peace, but the 
preservation of the kind of life we 
are fighting for? These times will 
pass — indeed they are passing. 
We of the United Nations are win- 
ning, Praise the Lord! (We are 
passing the ammunition!) 

Let’s keep at our jobs just as 
industriously, just as intelligently, 
just as honestly as we have always 
been wont to do. I do not believe 
that this is the time for agitation 
on our home front. We have many 
pressing problems in our own or- 
ganization, but they can, they must 
wait. Curtailment of transporta- 
tion makes the usual state meet- 
ings impossible. We must wait for 
the legislation of proposed meas- 
ures until it is possible to have 
representative, democratic assem- 
blies. 

One word about the preservation 
of the great master works: German 
if you will!—Remember that Beet- 
hoven was a hater of Prussianism, 
that Wagner was even exiled from 
his country for inveigling against 
militarism. Let’s not deprive our- 
selves and our time of the great 
heritage that is ours. Let’s not be 
blind in our zealous patriotism. 
Don’t misunderstand. Let’s hold 
high, not only our own national 
music but also that of our allies, 
but that does not mean denying the 
great art works of nations that 
were once great, but have tempo- 
rarily departed from their great- 
ness. Let’s carry on for music! 

Again Greetings! 

Wallace R, Clark 
President of the Texas Association 

of Music Schools. 


- —-O--—— 


AMARILLO 


The Musical Arts Conservatory 
of Amarillo, Mrs. Gladys M. Glenn, 
president, has sponsored a progres- 
sive program of study and recitals 
during the fall and winter months. 
This program has greatly stimu- 
lated musical activities in Amarillo 
and the surrounding communities. 
The following programs have been 
of special interest: 

September—Tim Miller and Ju- 
lius Mendel, two piano students of 
Mrs. Glenn were presented in a joint 
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two-piano recital. The following 
numbers were played: Rubinstein’s 
Concerto in D Minor, Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto in D Minor and Gersh- 
win’s Rhapsodie in Blue. 

October—Tim Miller was again 
presented in an advanced piano re- 
cital and this young performer was 
justly praised for his fine rendition 
of such an ambitious program 
which included Beethoven’s Wald- 
stein Sonata, Chopin’s Etude in A 
rlat Major, Brahms’ Capriccio in 
B Minor, Debussy’s Engulfed Ca- 
thedral, MacDowell’s Concert Etude 
in F Sharp Major, and Mendel- 
ssohn’s Prelude in E Minor. 

October—Alma Ruth Lampe gave 
a Junior High School piano recital 
and included among the finely 
played program numbers was the 
first movement of the Concerto in 
G Minor by Mendelssohn. 


October—Voice pupils of Mrs. E. 
A. Paschal gave several programs; 
two of the most representative 
were given by high school students, 
October 18, and by college students, 
October 19. These young singers 
are to be complimented upon their 
fine talent and good performance. 
Also they are to be congratulated 
upon being able to receive such su- 
perior vocal training from Mrs. 
Paschal of the Musical Arts Con- 
servatory at Amarillo. 


December — Hurshelene Journey, 
12-year-old piano student, played 
the first movement of the Mendel- 
ssohn D Minor Concerto with the 
Amarillo Junior Symphony Orches- 
tra under the direction of Robert 
Louis Barron. 

Pupils from the piano class of 
Bonnye Beth Baker gave two de- 
lightful pre-Christmas musicales. 

The Conservatory has also inau- 
gurated a recital series by ‘“Pro- 
fessional Musicians’ which has 
been very popular and well attend- 
ed. The first was on November 22nd 
when Pfc. Irving Ilmer, violinist, 
and Corp. Charles Forest Math- 
ews, both of Amarillo Field Army 
School, were presented in a very 
successful joint recital. The second 
in the series was given on Decem- 
ber 20th by Pfc, Ilmer, Corp Math- 
ews, and Mrs. Ethel Sobol, violinist. 

The third program of the series 
will be given February 6th by these 
same artists and the fourth concert 
is scheduled for February 21st, and 
will be given by Beckie Reeder Ar- 
nold, Russell Curtis, Ardath John- 
son, each an artist teacher of the 
Conservatory and Corp. Forest 
Mathews of Amarillo Field. 


CQ Viod To The ‘Vleighbon i i i 


AUSTIN 


DEDICATION OF THE MUSIC 
BUILDING AND FINE ARTS 
FESTIVAL AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF TEXAS 


(Continued from last issue) 
By Dr. HENRY E. MEYER 
Palmer Christian in Dedicatory 
Organ Recital 
Tuesday, Nov. 10th at 8:30 p.m. 
Opening the four-manual Aeoli- 
an-Skinner organ which 1s a major 
item in the equipment of the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts, Mr. Palmer 
Christian played a recital of inter- 
esting scope and satisfying propor- 
tions. Mr. Christian achieves bril- 
liance in performance by techni- 
cal means to an extent that makes 

him truly a virtuoso organist, 

The organ includes features of 
seventeenth and eighteenth century 
organs. These qualities of ensemble 
were weil illustrated by the Handel 
Concerto No. 2, Gavotte and Varia- 
tions, Stanley, and the Toccata, 
Adagio and Fugue in C by Bach. 
The massive Fantaisie by Franck 
called for a greater proportion of 
organ tone. 

‘the somewhat hackneyed tune 
by Messiter, Rejoice, Ye Pure in 
Heart, becomes impressive and even 
stirring in Leo Sowerby’s Choral 
Frelude. R. Cochrane Penick’s O 
God in Heaven, Look Down on Me 
presents a composer who has so 
absorbed the art of composition 
employed in the choral prelude that 
he achieves distinction in this field. 

Mr. Christian played a De La- 
marter Suite including Nocturne, 
The Fountain, and Legend. These 
pieces are more romantic than mod- 
ern. The organist used them as 
very successful display pieces to 
show some of the “sweeter” quali- 
ties of the great organ. Christian’s 
transcription of Debussy’s The 
Blessed Damzel called forth some 
of the most sensitive playing of the 
evening. The recital was brought 
to a brilliant finale with Bonnet’s 
Rhapsody Catalane. 


Roth Quartet 
Nov. 11th at 8:30 p.m. 


A perfect ensemble and a com- 
position of great charm were re- 
vealed in the playing of the Schu- 
mann quartet Op. 41, No. 1. 

The Quartet No. 3 by Roy Harris 
is unique by reason of form. It has 
four short preludes and four short 
fugues. The music is dynamic, al- 
most athletic, and momently mys- 
tic. It may be called American. 

To praise Mozart is to flatter 
oneself, or the dead, needlessly. To 





praise the Roth Quartet is a pleas- 
ure and a privilege. 





The directors of the Texas School 
of Fine Arts are pleased to an- 
nounce the change of the location 
of their school, They invite friends 
and patrons to visit them in their 
new quarters at 1807 Lavaca Street, 
Austin. 

The Texas School of Fine Arts, 
an incorporated institution fully ac- 
credited with the State Department 
of Education, is doing a fine part 
by music in Texas. Miriam Gordon 
Landrum, associate director, says, 
“We want to help keep music alive 
.... The education of our children 
of today is the hope of our future 
culture.” 


Faculty members of this insti- 
tution include: J. Campbell Wray, 
voice; Miriam Gordon Landrum, pi- 
ano; Lucille Martin Mick, celio; 
iulizabeth Rough Benson, speech; 
Maurine Owen, public school mu- 
sic; Beulah Beaver, organ; Pat Ad- 
elman, radio speech; Ira Correll, 
sculpture; Mrs. Cochrane Penick, 
violin; Mrs. Q. C. Stanberry, piano. 

A picture of the new home of the 
Texas School of Fine Arts, will ap- 
pear in a forthcoming issue of this 
magazine. 





The choir of the First Methodist 
Church, Austin, Texas, directed by 
Dr. Henry Meyer, will present The 
St. John Passion by George Fred- 
erick Handel in March, 1943. This 
unusual offering will continue a se- 
ries of notable presentations by 
this choir. The score is from an 
early period of the composer’s life. 
The choruses are short but impres- 
sive, There are beautifully effective 
solos for soprano, contralto, bari- 
tone, and bass. Dr. Henry Wunder- 
lich will accompany the choir at 
the organ. Soloists for this produc- 
tion will be Mrs. Beatrice White 
Joughin, soprano; Mrs. Price Dix- 
on, contralto; Mr. Russell Holliger, 
tenor; Mr. Ivor Carlson, baritone; 
and Mr. Malcolm Gregory, bass. 

— —O-— 


CORSICANA 

A special survey of the musical 
activities of Corsicana, its musical 
clubs, and personalities will appear 
in the March-April issue of The 
Southwestern Musician. 

Corsicana is considered one of 
the most cultured centers of the 
state, and it is with pride that edi- 
tors of the magazine plan to pub- 
lish reports of the growth and mu- 
sical status of this interesting Tex- 
as city. 
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National Guild of Piano “Geachers 
_Announces Judges for Auditions 


in “®exas 


The National Guild of Piano Teachers has announced its judges for 
the 1943 National Piano Auditions in Texas, who will be Dorothy Ken- 
drick, of New York City, and Ralph Zirkle, of Springfield, Ohio. 

Mr. Zirkle was graduated from the American Conservatory in Chi- 
cago, under Dean Allaii Spencer. He toured as soloist and accom- 
panist with the Chicago Opera Quartet, then in 1925 went to Paris 
for further study with Camille Decreus and to Rome for work with 
Ernesto Consolo. Returning from Europe he was accompanist for 
Raphael Diaz and Carolina Lazzari, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; after which, he entered the two-piano field with Jessie Peters. 
This team toured the country and gave a Town Hall recital in 1934. 
Mr. Zirkle is the teacher of Jean Geis, brilliant young American 
pianist, who has played with all the leading orchestras with signal 
success. He will be the judge in San Antonio, Houston, Waco, Austin, 
Columbus, Victoria and San Angelo. 

Dorothy Kendrick, American pianist and teacher, of wide acclaim, 
is a Texas girl who has, through marked talent and hard work, 
reached the top. As a pupil of Mrs. H. A. Tillett of Dallas, she won 
the State Senior Contest of the Federation of Music Clubs, and a 
scholarship to the Chicago Musical College, where upon graduation 
she won a Baldwin grand piano. Later she competed in New York 
and won the coveted Naumberg prize a Town Hall presentation, 
as a result of which she was heralded as one of the foremost pianists 
of the day. She has concertized from coast to coast and has taught in 
New York for a number of years. Miss Kendrick will be the adjudi- 
cator in the auditions in Dallas, Fort Worth, Denton, Wichita Falls 
and Abilene districts. 

Texas piano teachers who wish to afford their pupils the advan- 
tages of playing before these famous pianists and teachers for criti- 
cism, and the honors offered in the National Piano Playing Auditions, 
are invited to join the Guild, National headquarters of which are at 
640 Riverside Drive, New York. 


Texas chairmen in the various centers include: 


EE es on BE OSE E. Edwin Young 
eee roe ee ........Mrs, Albert DeBerry 
Amarillo 


tacos Ls le, 
ESE ER ene ae ee ST tye COE Miriam Gordon Landrum 


| SSE eee ee ~oncueteess Mrs. J. A. Jahn 
Co S.C Me Me T Mrs. Inez Lear 
Fort Worth.......... PON Ree eae ID Miss Maggie Overstreet 
peOaeton................. Mrs. Gladys M. Morris and Mrs. F. R. Mahr 
NE NNN oistactxcaniniadidaleetpiakeicteneuntensetnandial Mrs. Tekla Staffel 
| eee ee ee Clarence M. Felger 
Sa Scichtidettnl ematiiaebeillcte tes ceniiinicescecsasens Elizabeth Henderson 


otecealeial Miss Stella Holt 
More than 2,500 Texas piano students are expected to be enrolled. 





ELIZABETH LEAKE 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, DENTON 

















HUBERT KASZYNSKI 

Hubert Kaszynski, the young dynamic director of the Schu- 
bert Choral Club of Dallas, is contributing much to music in 
Texas. He holds the responsible positions of: Sub-Dean of the 
Texas Chapter of the American Guild of Organists, Choir mas 
ter of Holy Trinity Church, concert pianist, organist, teacher 
of piano, organ and theory in Dallas and at the Texas Siate 
College for Women, Denton. This nationally known young ar- 
tistic performer and teacher is an Amercan born Pole. Mr. 
Kaszynski received his early education in the schools of La 








OSCARuJ. FOX 
SONGS 
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Salle, Illinois. He pursued his music study at the Chicago Mu 


sical College, Sherwood Music 


School, Wesleyan University 


and at the Northwestern University. He holds the B.M.Ed. 
degree. An artist pupil of Rudolph Ganz, Hubert Kaszynsk1 
promises to contribute much beautiful concert playing on pre 
grams throughout the Southwest. 


DALLAS 


The Schubert Choral Club of Dal- 
las, Mrs. Fred Austin, president, 
with Hubert Kaszynski, director, 
and Mrs. Marjorie Poole, accom- 
panist, will observe Schubert’s 
birthday, January 31, and will cel- 
ebrate this memorable date by pre- 
senting an all Schubert program 
in Dallas on Sunday afternoon, 
3:30 to 4:30, at the Civic Federa- 
tion, Scott Hall. 

The Dallas club and special solo- 
ists from local talent of the city 
will perform. Mrs. Fred H. Austin 
has extended an invitation to all 
Schubert clubs in the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs to join with 
the Dallas Schuberts in observing 
the birth of the master composer 
for whom the Schubert Clubs are 
named. They will observe the birth- 
day of one of the world’s greatest 
music masters in a special manner 
and will dedicate the occasion to 
the War Service program. 

The Schubert Choral Club of Dal- 
ias has always been one of the most 
active of the music clubs in the 


Southwest, and its accomplishments 
are a concern of record. Of para- 
mount interest has been its pres- 
entations of Twilight Musicales and 
Evening Concerts. Many local, state 
and nationally known artists, com- 
posers, directors and various en- 


semble organizations have been 
presented by the Schuberts. They, 
in turn, have performed the works 
of many Texas composers. The his- 
tory of the Club records the origi- 
nation and inauguration of these 
monthly Twilight Musicales which 
were performed in the concert 
rooms of the Hotel Adolphus from 
November 28, 1920, to October 4, 
1931. During the eleventh year of 
its existence and for four consecu- 
tive seasons, the Club secured the 
Baker Hotel Crystal Ball Room in 
which to give its programs, Three 
years of Twilight Musicales were 
given in the City Temple. At the 
close of the seventeenth year the 
time element of the performance 
was changed and the Twilight Mu- 
sicales were replaced by the usual 
Lvening Concerts, 

The present activities of the 
Schubert Choral Club are interest- 
ing, and its members sponsor ev- 
erything of current musical con- 
cern. They sponsor public programs 
and at rehearsal periods club mem- 
bers learn the ways of “the mod- 
erns’’ and mix much social pleas- 
ure with the usual music study. 
The present director and staff of 
officers of the Club are to be con- 
gratulated on the progressive ac- 
complishments of 1942 and for the 
ambitious program planned for 
1943. 
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DANIEL A. STERNBERG 





The Dallas Federation of Iiusic 
Clubs recentiy sponsored contest 
winners and artist-musiclans in a 
Twilight Musicaie, dedicated to the 
Eighth Service Command, at the 
Crystal Bail Room of the Baker 
Hotel. 

Daniel Sternberg and Frank Ren- 
ard were the winners of the two 
$25 War Bonds which Mrs. Reuben 
Jackson of Dalias otiered in an 
original manuscript contest. Con- 
test judges were Miss Marion Flagg, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Hart Todd, 
Hubert Kaszynski and Mrs. F. B. 
Saunders. 


Mr. Sternberg won the prize with 
his composition, Drums of Peace, 
with words by Mamie Folsom 
Wynne, for the best musical setting 
of a poem by a Texas poet. Mr. 
Renard received first prize in the 
martial music section for his Re- 
member Pearl Harbor. 


Mr. Sternberg, who came to this 
country in 1939, was born in Po- 
land and educated in Vienna, where 
he .concertized extensively. Mr. 
Sternberg was director of the Tis- 
lis State Symphony and professor 
of piano and opera there; was as- 
sistant conductor of the Leningrad 
Philharmonic Orchestra and of the 
Leningrad Grand Opera. Mr. Stern- 
berg, who speaks four languages 
fluently, has written the music for 
a film, a ballet and much chamber 
music, He is now assistant profes- 
sor of music at Baylor University 
in Waco and has just completed a 
series of lectures in that city on 
“Music in Russia.” 


Mrs. Mamie Folsom Wynne came 
to Texas in 1910 and has since been 
outstanding in the musical life of 
the state, being a past president of 
the Texas Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation and of the Dallas Federation 
of Music Clubs; she is the founder 
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of the scholarship department in the 
club, which annually offers schol- 
arships to deserving boys and girls 
who cannot afford to pay for les- 
sons. Mrs. Wynne is serving her 
thirtieth year as director of the 
Wednesday Morning Choral Club. 

Mrs. Reuben Jackson is president 
of the Wednesday Morning Choral 
Club and chairman of American 
Music for the Texas Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and the Dallas Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. 

The prize-winning composition 
was presented at the twilight mu- 
sicale Sunday, January 3, by the 
Wednesday Morning Choral Club 
with Mr. Sternberg directing and 
Mrs. G. M. Jones, accompanist. The 
musicales are given the first Sun- 
day each month under the auspices 
of the Dallas Federation of Music 
Clubs, of which Mrs. James G. 
Regester is the president. John 
Murray Kendrick, tenor, of the mu- 
sic department of the Texas State 
College for Women, with Nadine 
Dresskell, accompanist, and Mr. 
Sternberg, pianist, presented the 
January program, which was dedi- 
cated to the Eighth Service Com- 
mand. 

Reported by Mrs. Blant W. Burford. 





The 1943 Concert Series of the 
Dallas Civic Federation opened at 
Scott Hall on January 19 with the 
presentation of Miles Dresskell, vi- 
olinist and virtuoso of the viola 
d’amore, and Harlan Pettit, pian- 
ist, in a program of wide and va- 
ried numbers. Both Messrs. Pettit 
and Dresskell are faculty members 
of TSCW at Denton. The program 
was successfully reviewed by Pa- 
tricia Peck, news critic of the Dal- 
las Morning News from which we 
quote: 

“In opening the program, Mr. 


Dresskell introduced his first in- 
strument, the viola d’amore, which 
enjoyed its greatest popularity dur- 
ing the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. The first number on this 
rare instrument was a short, en- 
tirely charming sonata by Atillio 
Ariosti. 

Soir @ Automne, by Waefelghem, 
displayed the breadth of expression 
possibie on an instrument of no 
great range of dynamics, and Mr. 


Dresskell played his own transcrip- 
tion of Marais’ gay Le Basque. 


Mr. Dresskell spoke in a more 
contemporary key with his violin 
group which included a Shostako- 
vitch Allegretto. That his virtuosity 
is not limited to the literature of 
other days was keenly felt in the 
Ravel Habanera and the third of 
Hubay’s Scenes de la Csarda, which 
is less melodic than it is difficult 
but eminently enjoyable all around. 


Throughout, Mr. Dresskell had 
the sympathetic and substantial as- 
sistance at the piano of his wife, 
Nadine Dresskell. 


In the midst of all these strings, 
Mr. Pettit upheld the honor of tne 
piano admirably. Though he played 
the Beethoven Thirty-Two Varia- 
tions in C Minor with force and 
consideration of its many contrasts, 
it was not until he was in the third 
number of his group that the pian- 
ist really warmed to his work. This 
was the Chopin Third Ballade in A 
Major, which he kept very lyrical 
until its last stormy passages. It 
was in his second group that he 
demonstrated the fluid rapport with 
the keyboard, and the accented 
brilliance that the Matthay School 
seems to produce when it really 
has something to work on. The 
sharply marked Three Preludes of 
Scriabin contrasted with Debus- 
sy’s legato Danses des Delphes and 
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most satisfying of all was the sure- 
ly, ardently played Dohnanyi Ca- 
priccio in F Minor.” 





An inter-faith hymn festival, fea- 
turing congregational singing, will 
be held Sunday, Feb. 28, at McFar- 
lin Auditorium as a joint enterprise 
of the National Council of Chris- 
tians and Jews and the Dallas Ci- 
vilian Defense Council. All church- 
es will be asked to participate, Miss 
Marion Flagg, chairman of the 
CDC music committee, said. Dr. 
Fred D. Gealy, professor of music 
at SMU will arrange the program. 





Southwestern Conservatory at 
Dallas contributes much to the war 
effort. Fine Arts School continues 
under the leadership of former 
TMTA President, Clyde Jay Gar- 
rett. Carrying out a policy of “Mu- 
sic for All in Wartime,” South- 
western Conservatory at Dallas is 
contributing greatly to civilian 
morale through faculty and student 
participation in USO, Camp, Red 
Cross and Bond Drive programs. 
Moreover, the Conservatory is well 
represented in the armed services 
with Jack Clift, violinist, with the 
Army on the Pacific Coast; Morris 
McDonald, organist, with the En- 
gineers in North Africa; and Lt. 
Eleanor Hyde, registrar on leave 
of absence, with the WAVES in 
New England. Some twenty-five 
former students of the Conserva- 
tory are serving in the U. S. armed 
services. 

On the home front, Executive 
Director Clyde Jay Garrett, Pianist 
Winifred Bedford and Violinist 
Maxim Salzberg are serving as 
part-time government inspectors at 
North American Aviation, Inc. Dr. 
Garrett inspects the plaster casts 
for the molded parts of the NAA 
B-24 Bomber created by some thir- 
ty sculptors and stonemasons. Sing- 
er Harold Kellogg is serving his 
government as part-time auditor 
of one of the several federal hous- 
ing projects. 


Southwestern Conservatory has 
met the tire and gas rationing to 
large degree by emphasizing the 
work of its thirty-one branch stu- 
dios throughout the Greater Dallas 
and North Texas area. The school 
recitals have been centralized at 
the Whittle Music Co. Auditorium 
in Dallas’ central business district. 
Over two hundred individual stu- 
dents have been heard in these 
programs this season, according to 
Mrs. Laud German Phippen, ex- 
tension chairman. 


DENTON 


The Texas State College for 
Women Music Festival was fitting- 
ly climaxed by the concert of the 
College Symphony Orchestra and 
Choir on December 7. The state- 
acclaimed all-women’s college or- 
chestra opened the concert with the 
playing of the Symphony in D Ma- 
jor, “London,” by Haydn, The or- 
chestra, under the direction of Miles 
A. Dresskell, proved more than 
equal to the demands of this classi- 
cal masterpiece, The young women 
musicians played with a clarity, 
virility and beauty of tone, and in 
the wide, dynamic scale demanded 
by this symphony. The orchestra 
showed a maturity of performance 
as evidenced in the balance of the 
choirs, finesse of phrasing and nu- 
ance, accurate intonation and clar- 
ity of inner parts. Conductor Dress- 
kell is to be highly complimented 
on his ability to get performance so 
artistic and thrilling from his 
youthful players. 


Miss Anne Key, piano major in 
the Department of Music of the 
College, was soloist in the first 
performance of Panoramic Rhap- 
sody for Piano and Orchestra by 
Carl Wiesemann, Associate Profes- 
sor of Organ and Piano at Texas 
State College for Women. This 
composition is free in form and 
style and has flowing melodies 
punctuated with brilliant fanfares 
and allegro passages. Miss Key, 





National Guild of Piano Teachers, 
vites piano teachers of Texas to 
playing auditions. 
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640 Riverside Drive, New York, in- 
participate in the national piano 


the Orchestra, and Mr. Dresskell 
gave this composition an excellent 
reading and performance. The 
Rhapsody, an unusually creditable 
addition to offerings by Texans to 
modern American music literature, 
is one of many new contributions 
of Carl Wiesemann. This recog- 
nized organist, pianist, composer, 
and teacher continues to contrib- 
ute much to music in Texas and 
the Southwest. The composition, 
Panoramic Rhapsody for Piano and 
Orchestra is dedicated to Dr. L. H. 
Hubbard, President, and to the fac- 
uity and students of the Texas 
State College for Women. 


The orchestra showed real vir- 
tuosity in their splendid perform- 
ance of the scintillating Polka and 
Dance of the Comedians from the 
Opera, The Bartered Bride, by 
Smetana. 


The closing number, Miriam’s 
Song of Triumph, by Schubert, 
made use of both the College Choir 
and Orchestra. Under the baton of 
Dr. W. E. Jones, director of the De- 
partment of Music at the college, 
the choir and orchestra united in 
an inspiring performance, The well- 
trained chorus sang with assur- 
ance and beauty of tone through- 
out. Miss Virginia Halbedl, dra- 
matic soprano soloist for this work, 
contributed much to the beauty and 
artistry of the interpretation. Dr. 
Jones is to be congratulated on this 
excellent and most pleasing blend- 
ing of two such fine organizations 
in such a noteworthy performance. 

The Houston Symphony Orches- 
tra appeared in two outstanding 
concerts in Denton. January 10, the 
Orchestra played an afternoon con- 
cert at the North Texas State 
Teachers College, and on January 
11, an evening concert at the Tex- 
as State College for Women. The 
outstanding number on this pro- 
gram was the Liszt Concerto in E 
Flat for Piano and Orchestra with 
Miss Martha Mitchell of the Texas 
State College for Women music 
faculty as piano soloist. Miss 
Mitchell played stunningly, display- 
ing a fine technique and a big mu- 
sicianship. Ernst Hoffman, dynamic 
conductor of the Houston Sym- 
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Songs 
THE BLUE BONNET, FLOWER 
OF TEXAS sonal 
HOW SWEETLY DOES THE 
MOONBEAM SMILE 
RAIN AND THE RIVER (words 
by J. Will Callahan) 


for Chorus 
THE BLUE BONNET, FLOWER 


40 
40 
40 


OF TEXAS (for either mixed, 


women’s, or men’s cho- 
rus) ; 

RAIN AND THE RIVER (for 
either mixed, women’s or 
men’s voices) 


16 


WILL YOU COME TO THE BOWER 


(an arrangement 
National Song of the Re 


of the 


public of Texas) for either 


mixed, 
chorus . 


FRANCIS DE BURGOS 


for Mixed Chorus 
PSALM XC 


women’s, 


for Women’s Chorus 
MESSENGERS (words by 

Charles Hanson Towne) 

ROCK DE CRADLE, MARY....... 


J. MEREDITH TATTON 


for Solo or Unison Voices 
BEAUTY THE PILGRIM 
BEYOND THE SPANISH 
MAIN . 
THE BIRDs (for Christmas) 
THE CHRIST CHILD in 
COMMUNION HYMN (of the 
Ancient Irish Church)... 


or men’s 


15 


10 


16 
12 


10 
15 
10 
15 


10 


HYMN OF FREEDOM (poem by 


Mary Perry King) 
LULLABY : . 
THE MOON CRADLE’ s 

ROCKING 
THE SHEPHERDESS . 


for Mixed Chorus 
AVE VERUM . 
COME, CHRISTIANS SING! 
HYMN OF FREEDOM 
I SAW THREE SHIPS... 
Two CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
(Sing We of Mary and I 
Sing of the Maiden) 


for Women’s Chorus 
THE ALAMO 
HYMN OF FREEDOM 


10 
12 


10 
12 


10 
10 
10 
15 


12 


12 
12 


AUGUSTA DOAN FREEMAN 


O MY LAWD (arr. Stough- 
ton) 


C.C. BIRCHARD & 00. 


221 Columbus Avenue 
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phony, is fast bringing the Texas 
organization into national recogni- 
tion. 

Dr. Wilfred C. Bain, director of 
the Department of Music of North 
Texas State Teachers College, at- 
tended a three-day, January, 1943, 
meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music, held in 
Chicago, at which North Texas 
State Teachers College was ap- 
proved for graduate study in music. 

Dr. Bain was returned to vice- 
presidency in the Association and 
was named to the committee on 
school music curriculum for coop- 
eration with the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges. 


oe , en 


FORT WORTH 

The annual fall music festival of 
the School of Fine Arts of the Tex- 
as Christian University was held 
December 13, 14, and 15. The pro- 
gram for this auspicious occasion 
was devoted to compositions of 
Mozart. The artistic performance 
of the immortal masterpieces re- 
flected honor to the memory of this 
revered musical genius, Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart. 

Dr. T. Smith McCorkle, newly in- 
stalled director of the School of 
Fine Arts was supported in these 
programs by his staff of outstand- 
ing music faculty members, the 
University Little Symphony Or- 


chestra and the Texas Christian 
University Mixed Chorus. 


Perhaps of major significance 
was the performance on Sunday af- 
ternoon, December 13, of the Sym- 
phony in C Major, No.41 — “The 
Jupiter,’ and the Mass in C, No. 1 
for Chorus and Orchestra. 

The University Little Symphony 
under the direction of T. Smith 
McCorkle played with excellent 
performance the four movements 
of this well-known symphony, al- 
ways revealing the theme—a com- 
bination of consummate learning 
with a profusion of melodic inven- 
tion typical of the early school 
of musical expression. The final 
movement Allegro molto, displayed 
an elaborate fugal counterpoint 
justly interpreted by the Univer- 
sity Symphony players. 

William J. Marsh, Director of the 
Glee Club and Professor of Organ 
and Theory at the School of Fine 
Arts, directed the Mass in C, No. 1 
for Chorus and Orchestra. The mu- 
sic of this often repeated great 
Mass.is melodious and rhythmical- 
ly impressive, truly indicative of 
Mozart’s style and genius. With his 
rare gift and usual sincere manner 
of conducting, Mr. March led se- 
lected soloists ,the Chorus, and the 
Orchestra to a superb reading of 
this masterful revelation of reli- 
gious praise and supplication. 

The faculty of the School of Fine 
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Arts of Texas Christian Univer- 
sity numbers many leading musi- 
cians of the Southwest who, in their 
turn, have successfully performed 
in concert and taught their chosen 
subject to the ennoblement of mu- 
sic as a profession and as an art. 

We congratulate: the following 


. faculty members who participated 


in the two remaining programs of 
the eventful Mozart festival: Kath- 
erine McKee Bailey, Professor of 
Piano; John Brigham, Assistant 
Professor of Voice; Arthur Faguy- 
Cote, Assistant Professor of Voice; 
Eleanor Morse Hall, Instructor in 
Piano and Theory; Q’Zella Oliver 
Jeffus, Assistant Professor of Or- 
gan; T. Smith McCorkle, Professor 
of Violin and Musicology; William 
J. Marsh, Director of Glee Clubs, 
Professor of Organ and Theory; 
Marian Douglas Martin, Assistant 
Professor of Piano; Mrs. Roger C. 
Neely, Instructor in Voice; Jean- 
nette Tillett, Assistant Professor 
of Piano; N. . Whitehurst, Instruc- 
tor in Theory, Director of Band and 
Orchestra; Samuel P. Ziegler, As- 
sociate Professor of Cello and Art. 

——o 





GONZALES 


The report of Mrs. Mark Wood- 
ward of Gonzales, chairman of the 
War Service Committee of the Tex- 
as Federation of Music Clubs, shows 
that the work is progressing far 
beyond expectation. The spirit of 
sincerity coupled with ingenuity is 
evident all over the state. Folk 
festivals, instrument drives, radio 
broadcasts, Sunday afternoon mu- 
sicales, War Bond drives, camp 
shows and Pan American programs 
are being presented with huge suc- 
cess. 


Big Spring has donated $800.00 
in musical scores; Dallas has given 
the largest army courtesy enter- 
tainment in the form of the Jan- 
uary Twilight Musicale, dedicated 
to the Eighth Service Command; 
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Houston has purchased more bonds 
than any other city, followed close- 
ly by Brady; Denton has given the 
first large folk festival, “Battle 
Songs of Freedom’’; Temple has 
collected more band instruments; 
Corsicana has been commended for 
its War Stamp concert which net- 
ted $62; McAllen has sponsored a 
white elephant sale, which netted 
$675.00 and last, but not least, the 
State Federation purchased and 
presented a piano to the Army 
Corps at Camp Bowie, 

This report includes activities of 
two months, November and De- 
cember, 1942, and presents a finan- 
cial report of $7,899.00. Total activ- 
ities include 50 sing-songs, 82 con- 
certs, 36 camp shows, 30 holiday 
parties, 6 folk festivals, and 8 Pan 
American programs. 

This report is heartily approved 
for publication by Mrs. Blant W. 
Buford, Chairman of the Publicity 
Department, of the Texas Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs and by Mrs. 
Bard Paul, President. 


—-_-OQ————_ 


RANGER 


Word has been received that Mr. 
and Mrs. Elwood R. Priesing, for- 
mer music staff members of the 
Ranger Junior College, Ranger, 
Texas, and active workers in the 
Texas Music Teachers Association, 
are now living in Caldwell, New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Priesing is director of the 
Monomonock Conservatory of Mu- 
sic of that city and Mrs. Priesing 
is also on the faculty. The Pries- 
ings were the principal leaders and 
judges in the Texas Applied Music 
work last year. 

The fine contribution to music 
education in Texas by these two 
splendid musicians is appreciated 
and their leaving is a distinct loss 
to the state. 

SE ee 


SAN ANTONIO 
Alton Pierce, chairman of the 


' Department of Music of Trinity 


~, CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES + EMBROIDERES 
HANGINGS © STOLES  VESTMENTS 


University, extends a special in- 
vitation for friends to visit the Mu- 
sic Department in the newly inau- 
gurated Trinity University set-up 
in San Antonio. 

Trinity University, formerly of 
Waxahachie and controlled and op- 
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erated by the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., was merged recently with 
the University of San Antonio, a 
Southwest Texas Methodist con- 
ference school. This merger prom- 
ises a strong union of musical in- 
terests that will promote the best 
in music for the Southern part of 
the state. We congratulate the De- 
partment of Music at Trinity Uni- 
versity of San Antonio. 
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WACO 


An unusual] feature of the Jan- 
uary concert of the Waco Sym- 
phony orchestra was the appear- 
ance of four young singers with the 
organization. A contest was held 
to determine the winners; the coun- 
cil of the Symphony Society and 
other local musicians served as 
judges and out of ten contestants, 
four first places were selected. The 
winners were, William Shriner, of 
Houston; Billie Guynes, of Jack- 
son, Mississippi; Regina Owens, of 
Louisville, Kentucky, and Marjorie 
Adelman, of Waco. 

The judges expressed themselves 
as being highly pleased with the 
splendid talent and excellent train- 
ing of the entire group and it is 
the plan of the Waco Symphony to 
continue to offer opportunity for 
local artists to appear with the or- 
ganization. Each of the winners 
sang an aria from a major opera 
with the orchestra. 

Adele Marcus, pianist, was solo- 
ist with the Waco Symphony on 
this occasion and played the Ger- 
shwin Rhapsody in Blue. Adele 
Marcus is an artist of national rec- 
ognition who has played success- 
fully with many of the leading 
symphonies of the country. 

Other numbers included on the 
Symphony program were a Mozart 
Symphony and the Tschaikowsky 


| Hear Amerca Singing — 
(Continued from page 9) 


means to all cooperating countries 
for obtaining a knowledge of the 
life and history of all neighboring 
peoples. 

On July 6, 1942, the first “term”’ 
opened with a series of broadcasts 
entitled “Lands of the Free.” This 
sequence of programs dealt with 
the cultural and political progress 
of the American nations. On Octo- 
ber 12, 1942, a second series of 
“Lands of the Free’ began. These 
programs change in subject matter 
but they are scheduled to run 
through May 3, 1943. Broadcasts 


are made every Monday, 10:30- 
11:00 p.m., EWT. 
On October 10, 1942, a music 


course entitled “Music of the New 
World” was initiated with a se- 
ries of programs, designed to trace 
the development of music in the 
Americas from the Pre-Columbian 
era to contemporary sambas and 
symphonies. This series is set for 
a long run and is broadcast regu- 
larly on Thursdays, 11:30 to 12:00 
midnight, EWT. 

Each Inter-American University 
of the Air is broadcast over the 
stations affiliated with the Nation- 
al Broadcasting Company; in Can- 
ada, by the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. In Latin American na- 








ble in Spanish and 
translations. 

In order to create greater in- 
terest and better understanding of 
these programs, a “key” or printed 
listener’s aid to each of these Uni- 
versity radio courses has been pre- 
pared by specialists in these des- 
ignated fields of study and is now 
available to the public. To obtain 
these aids to listening, write to 
NBC Inter-American University of 
the Air, National Broadcasting 
Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City, designating in- 
formation desired. Enclose in your 
letter twenty-five cents in stamps, 
money order or check for each 
booklet ordered. Other aids avail- 
able include an official reference 
book entitled “Latin America,” by 
Preston E. James, Chief of the Lat- 
in American section in the Office 
of Strategic Services in Washing- 
ton. The price of the book is $6.00, 
and it can be purchased from Loth- 
rop, Lee and Shephard, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, To give 
yet further assistance to listeners, 
we recommend the ‘“Self-Revising 
World Atlas,” just brought out in 
revised form by the C. S. Ham- 
mond Company. To obtain this 
book, write to C. S. Hammond 
Company, 440 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, enclosing $.35 for paper 
cover copy or $1.00 for hard cover, 
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in the British Museum by André Mangeot, and provided with 


by 
SNozart 


the six dedicated to Haydn, and K. 
499, K. 575, K. 589, K. 590. The four parts complete............ $5.00 











A Distinguished New Work by an Outstanding 


American Composer 


WILLIAM SCHUMAN 


Concerto for Piano and Small Orchestra 


Edition for Two Pianos, Four Hands, $2.00 


First performed by Rosalyn Tureck with the Saidenberg Little 
Symphony at Town Hall, N.Y., January 13, 1943. 
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‘TWO New SCHIRMER DOLLAR BOOKS 


33 Piano Solos in the Early Grades 


This generous selection of pieces everyone loves to play is 
offered at the price of only two or three of them. Includes fa- 
vorite compositions by J. S. Bach, K. P. E. Bach, Beethoven, 
Bowden, Boykin, Brahms, Brown, Bush, Chopin, Clementi, 
Eckhardt, Ellmenreich, Farwell, Ferguson, Gillock, Godard, 
Grieg, Handel, Heller, Hopson, Jensen, Koehler, Lege, Mas- 
cagni, Massenet, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Poldini, Raezer, Re- 
Schubert, Schumann, J. Strauss, 
Streabbog, Tchaikovsky, Thomas, Van Nort, Grace Wright, 


* 


New York, N. Y. 
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Francois Schubert, 
Tchaikovsky, Vieux- 
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FANNIE J. EVERS 


Common Sense in Vocal Peda- 
gogy As Prescribed by the Early 
Italian Masters is a new book for 
teachers of voice and public school 
music, by Paul T. Klingstedt. This 
book gives valuable and authentic 
information regarding the vocal 
methods used by the early Italian 
masters. In addition it contains a 
classified list of over 225 selected 
songs for teaching purposes. Mr. 
Klingstedt has spent over twenty- 
five years as a singer and teacher 
of voice and in this book on vocal 
art, he has revealed much tried 
and proved information. 


The author of this little book is 
a post-graduate of the Chicago Mu- 
sical College and holds a Master of 
Music degree from the American 
Conservatory. He is a Southwest- 
erner and a well known Professor 
of Voice at the Oklahoma A. & M. 
College of Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
The book is well named. In the 
preface Mr. Klingstedt says it is 
his aim to “bring to light impor- 
tant factors pertaining to the vocal 
methods used in Italy by the lead- 
ing teachers and singers, in the va- 
rious stages of the development of 
singing.’”’ This he accomplishes so 
well that we wish we might return 
to the “Golden Age of Singing” 
when common sense was a chief in- 
gredient in the methods of voice 
culture. The methods of famous 
teachers and singers are presented 
in a concise manner. Last, but not 
least in importance, he adds classi- 
fied lists of songs. Altogether we 
consider this a work well worth 
reading and we particularly rec- 
ommend it to teachers who give in- 
dividual instruction in the art of 
beautiful singing. 





Songs from the Veld, by Josef 
Marais. This is a collection of 14 
unusual and delightful folksongs 
from South Africa. While these 
have been heard over radio and 
have been reproduced in phono- 
graph records, they are now pub- 
lished for the first time with words 
and music. There are interesting 
footnotes concerning the original 
Afrikaans versions. Special interest 
is attached to these songs since the 
Union of South Africa is one of 
our allies in the United Nations. 
G. Schirmer, Inc. 
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Fill Me, O Stars, by Roy New- 
man. This is a song of a summer 
night, a romantic dream song, with 
a beautiful accompaniment. Well 
worth your attention. G. Schirmer, 
Ere. 





My Irish Katie, by Robert Stolz. 
A love song in true Irish spirit, 
with a charming melody. G. Schir- 
mer, Inc. 


A New Anthology of American 
Song. A collection of twenty-five 
excellent songs by twenty-five out- 
standing American composers. As 
satisfactory a volume as we have 
ever seen. For students and teach- 
ers alike, this should be a delight. 
G. Schirmer, Inc. 





A recent addition to Schirmer’s 
Library of Musical Classics is a 
volume called Six Faworite Operas 
—Selections for Piano Solo. This 
is excellent music to have on your 
piano as an antidote for the jazz 
and swing music which pour in 
through the radio. While the ar- 
rangements are not difficult, they 
are far from simple. August Span- 
uth has adapted one of the operas, 
while the others are from the re- 
liable hand ‘of Max Spicker. The 
airs of each opera are given as 
they appear, act by act, with the 
titles printed. This book of 273 
pages is recommended for teaching 
purposes and for sight-reading. 





Singing America. Song and Cho- 
rus Book, compiled, arranged and 
edited for the National Recreation 
Association by Augustus D. Zan- 
zig. 

This collection of 130 songs and 
choruses is a timely presentation 
of good music for informal sing- 
ing, within the reach of almost any 
group who love to sing. Right now, 
when Americans find renewed cour- 
age and strength by singing to- 
gether, in homes and in community 
centers, this well-rounded collec- 
tion is a welcome contribution. The 
contents range from folk songs of 
our own America and Central and 
South America to Bach, Mozart 
and Brahms. We find the rich mu- 
sical beauty of Russian church 
music and the fun and romance of 
Gilbert and Sullivan. You will more 
than get your money’s worth, a 





CReviews and (Comments 


s The editors of The Southwestern Musician take pleasure in recommending for your music libraries and repertoires 


‘dollar and a half for the edition 


with accompaniments, and twenty- 

five cents for vocal edition. C. C. 

Birchard & Company, Boston. 
—— ~--Q———- 


NADINE DRESSKELL 

Creative Piano Technic, Book II. 
(William O’Toole). Creative Music 
Publishers. Presents an interesting 
source of musical drills (1) in the 
three primary touches (2) in ma- 
jor and minor scales and arpeggios 
(3) in keyboard harmony and ele- 
mentary counterpoint (4) in rhyth- 
mic patterns. These drills are ap- 
plied to familiar melodies and the 
pupil is encouraged to create his 
own drills or to apply these drills 
to other tunes not found in the 
book. 





Music for Teeny and Tiny. (Eliz- 
abeth Newman). Creative Music 
Publishers. Two volumes contain- 
ing a planned course for teachers 
and mothers of preschool children 
to enable them “to lead the chil- 
dren joyously into music.” The two 
books contain folk songs; games 
and nursery songs for free rhyth- 
mic motion; dramatic action; and 
material for developing a feeling 
and understanding for movement 
of melodies, major scale, home- 
tone, creative expression, melodic 
dictation, and other valuable mu- 
sicianship material. The fact that 
these books are written by such an 
outstanding authority on the edu- 
cation of the pre-school child 
should be enough recommendation. 
Let us add, however, that in our 
opinion they are the most out- 
standing contributions to this 
phase of music education to date. 

The Big 3 Band Book. (Yoder- 
Leidzen-Bennett) Robbins Music 
Corp. Good arrangements by three 
of the most outstanding band ar- 
rangers. Contains 15 popular songs 
from the movies and radio among 
which are such titles as: “Blue 
Moon,” “Yankee Doodle Polka,” 
and “Cosi Cosa.” 





Songs for Every Purpose and 
Occasion Hall and McCreary Co. 
Combines the Golden, Gray and 
Blue Books of Favorite Songs un- 
der one durable cloth cover. Good 
index. Should be popular because 
of its convenience, durability and 
economy. 
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Our Land of Song. C. C. Birch- 
ard Co. An entirely new type of 
classroom book containing easy 
one and two-part songs which can 
be used as a text or for repertoire 
material. Excellent source of 
American songs. Section entitled 
“America Dances” includes direc- 
tions for dance steps which chil- 
dren will be able to follow. Out- 
standing features are: Pictured 
rhythms, unusual presentation of 
basic theory, suggested phono- 
graph records, attractive illustra- 
tions, and, notes to pupils suggest- 
ing various ways of performing 
the songs. Book closes with a one 
act operetta entitled “The Special 
Town Meeting,” an amusing ver- 
sion of one of our oldest democrat- 
ic institutions. 

Solos and Scales (Victor Carl- 
ton) Handy-Folio Music Co. Con- 
tains technical exercises and solos, 
chosen because they contain fre- 
quently met technical problems, 
which can be played in unison by 
the whole band. This material will 
be welcomed by band directors 10 
are interested in teaching tech- 
nique, improving tone quality and 
interpretation, and encouraging the 
students to practice individually. 
The parts are complete and can 
be used as a solo collection by 
each student. Piano accompani- 
ments are of easy to medium dif- 
ficulty and therefore could be 
played by other students or mem- 
bers of the family. 





The following four new publi- 
cations by the Robbins Music Co. 
should be welcome additions to the 
libraries of camps and various 
community singing groups. Spe- 
cial attention has been given in 
all of them to such details as me- 
dium range, natural leading in the 
parts, full accompaniments and the 
kind of close harmony everyone 
likes. They are: Victory Song Book 
(Hugo Frey). A collection of 93 
patriotic and popular song favor- 
ites which should be especially use- 
ful to all who are interested in 
group singing as a morale builder. 
Harmony Hymns (Geoffrey O’- 
Hara). This outstanding song lead- 
er gives us the benefit of his ex- 
perience in his arrangements of 
116 hymns which he has found to 
be the most popular. Negro Spir- 
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ituals (Charles L. Cooke). Con- 
tains 12 of the most popular of the 
spirituals arranged in close har- 
mony for S. A. T. B. Patriotic 
Songs (Hugo Frey). Eleven pop- 
ular songs of World War I and II 
in excellent arrangements for S. 
A. %. B. 


Ear - Training Through Song - 
Writing (Victor Carlton) Handy- 
Folio Music Company. Combines 
sight-reading, ear-training and 
song-writing in a new and very 
welcome text which can be used in 
school theory classes or by private 
teachers with any number of pu- 
pils. While the student is learning 
about melodic tendency, phrases, 
rhythm and form, he is also de- 
veloping his creative ability. These 
important phases of musical train- 
ing need no longer be neglected 
because of the lack of suitable ma- 
terial for children. 


—_—Q———_ 


The Pengelly Blue Book of Style: 
Musical Instruments, by J. Brad- 
ford Pengelly. Published, 1942, by 
Music Times Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

Intelligently organized and ex- 
plained, this history of style in re- 
gard to musical instruments is an 
attractive and useful document on 
an often-neglected subject. A sur- 
vey of the evolution of style and 
simultaneously of the history of 
music fulfills the main purpose 
of the book: to present “the whole 
range of styling from the crude be- 
ginnings of the primitive man to 
the beautiful instruments of today’s 
outstanding designers.” 

Most interesting is the beauti- 
fully illustrated “Pictorial History 


of Style.” This section, and those 
following it do what many more 
pages of tedious exposition could 
not have done -— that is, show the 
beauty with which various ages 
have created instruments and por- 
tray the lasting and influential val- 
ue of the greatest of these. Every 
era is competently illustrated and 
analyzed, sometimes through mod- 
ern adaptations of variations of 
style and sometimes by illustra- 
tions of instruments actually of the 
period. 

This book is being received en- 
thusiastically throughout the coun- 
try. The editor and publishers here 
put several years of research on it 
and present it now in form with 
good materials of paper, ink and 
binding. Due to its popularity, the 
de luxe edition of this charming 
book is sold out and there is a de- 
mand for the regular edition. Price 
to music trade, $2.00; regular price, 
$3.50. 

Elizabeth McCullar 8. O. 
acta 


DR. HENRY E. MEYER 


New Patriotic Songs 

Ali Out, America, Krone (Neil A. 
Kjos). A stirring chorus for mixed 
voices. 

Our Souls Are Thine, America, 
Waller-Stoughton and Hymn of 
Freedom, Tatton (Birchard), (a) 
for mixed voices, (b) the Tatton 
piece for ladies’ voices, Both are 
tine things. 

Victory, Pitcher, and Our Flag, 
Chadwick (Birchard). Excellent 
unison choruses. 

A Prayer for These Days, Parry- 
Anderson (Birchard). A fine ar- 
rangement of Dies Irae for men’s 
voices. 
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Secular — Choral 

Open Thy Heart, Bizet-Elkan and 
Gopak, Moussorgsky - Elkan (El- 
kan-Vogel). Fine college program 
pieces. 

Autumn’s Art, Christiansen ( Neil 
A. Kjos). A lovely piece. 

How Beautiful This Night, Flet- 
cher, and Sweet Honey-Sucking 
Bees, Wilby (G. Schirmer). Superb 
choruses. 

Adelaide, Beethoven (Gray). A 
men’s voices arrangement of the 
immortal love song by Frank 
Scherer. 

Orchestra 

Trio Sonata (with string ‘orches- 
tra ad libitum), Pergolesi (Music 
Press). A rarely beautiful edition 
of rarely beautiful music. 

Royal Fireworks Music, Handel. 

Suite for Orchestra, Lully. 

Twelve Contredanses, Beethoven. 

Concerto Grosso, Sammartini. 

Two Marches from Revolutionary 
America, Goldman, The last num- 
ber, and the Handel for Band; the 
rest remarkable Music Press Or- 
chestra editions. 


ORGAN 

Two Choral Preludes, Elmore 
(Elkan-Vogel). Sensitive pieces on 
ancient themes. 

Three Preludes on Welsh Hymn 
Tunes, Penick. 

Pastorale on a Christmas Plain- 
song, Thomson. 

Twelve Hymn Preludes, Bingham. 

Communion on a Noel, Huré. 

All these command the organ- 
ist’s respectful attention. They are 
virile and valuable, mostly Ameri- 
can pieces. H. W. Gray is the pub- 
lisher, 

Six Organ Chorals, J. S. Bach. 
Edited by Riemenschneider (O. Dit- 
son). A masterly edition of the 
Schubler chorals. 


Piano Ensemble 

The Star-Spangled Banner, 
Smith-Scionti. A strong setting for 
two pianos. 

The Teacher Pupil, 
Haydn-Maier (Summy). A lively 
and humorous thing for two equal 
players. 

Circling the Christmas 
Adams (Summy). 
thing. 

The Stars and Stripes Forever, 
Sousa. Arr. by Zadora (Presser). 
Piano Solo 
Spirituals—Easy arrangements 
published by Clayton Summy 
Nobody Knows de Trouble I’ve 

Jeen, Maier. 

Deep River, Maier. 

Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, Car- 
ter. 

De OV Ark’s A-Moverin’, Carter. 

O Lord! I’m Tired of Trouble, 
Cobb. 

Add these to your teaching rep- 
ertoire, for sure! 


and the 


Tree, 


An easy, pretty 
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MILES DRESSKELL 

Music for Viola from the concert 
repertory of Emanuel Vardi The 
Joseph Patelson Music House. 

The following four compositions 
for viola have been excellently edit- 
ed as to fingerings and bowings by 
Vardi and constitute a very wel- 
come addition to the all too limited 
repertoire for this instrument. 
These compositions are for the 
more advanced performer. A knowl- 
edge of the positions and a ma- 
ture musical understanding are 
needed for successful performance 
of them. They are: Nocturne in C 
Minor, Opus Posthumous, Chopin- 
Vardi; Blues Prelude and Fugue, 
Haufrecht;. Sonata in F Major, 
Marcella-Vardi; and Etude Caprice 
No. 1. E Minor, Vitetta. 
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Study Music in Texas.... 


At a Member Institution of the 


Texas Association of Music Schools 


SENIOR COLLEGES 


Abilene Christian College 
Abilene, Texas 

Leonard Burford, M. A. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Baylor University 

Waco, Texas 

Roxy Harriette Grove, M. A., Mus. D. 
Chairman School of Music and Fine Arts 


Daniel Baker College 
Brownwood, Texas 

Mae Branon, B. M. 

Chairman Department of Music 


Hardin-Simmons University 
Abilene, Texas 

E. Edwin Young, M. M. 
Dean Department of Music 


Howard Payne College 
Brownwood, Texas 

Guy Woods, B. M., M. A. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Incarnate Word College 

San Antonio, Texas 

Sister Mary Laurence, M. M. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Mary Hardin-Baylor College 
Belton, Texas 

Walter Gilewicz, Mus. D. 
Director Department of Music 


McMurry College 

Abilene, Texas 

Mrs. Gypsy Ted Sullivan Wyle 
Director Department of Music 


North Texas State Teachers College 
Denton, Texas 

Wilfred C. Bain, B. M., Ed. D. 
Director Department of Music 


Our Lady of the Lake 

San Antonio, Texas 

Sister M. Amabilis, M. A., M. M. 
Director Department of Music 


Sam Houston State Teachers College 
Huntsville, Texas 

C. R. Hackney, M. A. 

Chairman Department of Music 


Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 

Paul J. Van Katwijk, Mus. D. 
Dean School of Music 


Southwest Texas State Teachers College 
San Marcos, Texas 

R. A. Tampke, B. M., M. A. 

Chairman Department of Music 


Southwestern University 
Georgetown, Texas 

Henry E. Meyer, M. A., Mus. D. 
Dean Department of Music 


WALLACE R. CLARK, B. A., B. M., President 
Chairman Department of Music 
West Texas State Teachers College 


Canyon, Texas 


H. GRADY HARLAN, B.M., Ph.D., Mus. D., Sec. 


Professor of Music 


Southwest Texas State Teachers College 


San Marcos, Texas 


WILLIAM E. JONES, Mus. D. 
Director Department of Music 
Texas State College for Women 


Denton, Texas 
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Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College 
Nacogdoches, Texas 

Ida Pritchett, B. S. 

Chairman Department of Music 


Sul Ross State Teachers College 
Alpine, Texas 

Irma Lee Batey, M. A. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Texas Christian University 

Fort Worth, Texas 

T. Smith McCorkle, B. M., M. A., Ph. D. 
Director of the School of Fine Arts 


Texas College of Arts and Industries 
Kingsville, Texas 

Paul M. Riley, M. M. 

Chairman Division of Fine Arts 


Texas College of Mines and Metallurgy 
El Paso, Texas 

Glen R. Johnson, B. A. 

Chairman Department of Music 


Texas State College for Women 
Denton, Texas 

William E. Jones, Mus. D. 
Director Department of Music 


Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 

Julien Paul Blitz, Mus. D. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Texas Wesleyan College 

Fort Worth, Texas 

George Anson, M. A. 

Chairman Division of Fine Arts 


Trinity University 

San Antonio, Texas 

Alton Pierce, M. M. 

Chairman Department of Music 


West Texas State Teachers College 
Canyon, Texas 

Wallace R. Clark, B. A., B. M. 
Chairman Department of Music 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Southwestern Baptist Seminary 
Fort Worth, Texas 

I. E. Reynolds, Mus. D. 
Director Department of Music 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Edinburg Junior College 

Edinburg, Texas 

Department of Music 

Mildred S. Kethley, M. M., Director 


Hardin Junior College 

Wichita Falls, Texas 

Mrs. O. J. Didzum, B. M., M. A. 
Director Department of Music 


Hockaday Junior College 

Dallas, Texas 

Ivan Dneproff 

Director Department of Fine Arts 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS FOR 1942-1943 


John Tarleton Agricultural College 
Stephenville, Texas 

R. Berton Coffin, M. M. : 
Chairman Department of Music 


Kilgore College 
Kilgore, Texas 
Virginia Estes, B. M. : 
Chairman Department of Music 


Lamar Junior College 
Beaumont, Texas 

Harry J. Kanady, M. M. : 
Chairman Department of Music 


North Texas Agricultural College 
Arlington, Texas 

Earl D. Irons, Mus. D. 

Chairman Division of Fine Arts 


Paris Junior College | 
Paris, Texas | 
Mrs. Troy C. Thompson 

Chairman Department of Music 


Ranger Junior College 

Ranger, Texas 

Elwood R. Priesing, B. M., M. A. 
Chairman Department of Music 


San Angelo Junior College 
San Angelo, Texas 

Carl Brumbelow, M. M. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Temple Junior College 

Temple, Texas 

Ruth Ellen Lasley, B. A., B. S. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Washington County Junior College 
Brenham, Texas 

Mrs. J. C. Lauderdale 

Chairman Department of Music 


CONSERVATORIES 


Musical Arts Conservatory of W. Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 

Gladys Marsalis Glenn, B. M. 
Director 


Fort Worth Conservatory 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Jeannette Tillett 
Director 


Houston Conservatory 
Houston, Texas 
Mozart Hammond 
Director 


Southern School of Fine Arts 
Houston, Texas 

Homer F. Springfield, B. S., B. M. 
President 


Southwestern School of Fine Arts 

Dallas, Texas 

Clyde Jay Garrett, Mus. Ed. D. 

President 

Texas School of Fine Arts 
Austin, Texas 

Miriam Gordon Landrum 

Director 


PAUL VAN KATWIJK, Mus. D. 
Dean School of Music 
Southern Methodist University 


Dallas, Texas 


WILFRED C. BAIN, B. M., Ed. D. 


Director Department of Music 


North Texas State Teachers College 


Denton, Texas 


The Official Magazine: 


THE SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 
Stella Owsley, B. S., M. A., Editor-Publisher 


Associate Professor of Music 
Texas State College for Women 
Denton, Texas 


JEANNETTE TILLETT 
Director 
Fort Worth Conservatory 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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ARTISTS’ - TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY 





ABILENE 
LASLEY, Nancy Craig—Piano-Head Pi- 
ano Department, McMurray College, 
Studio 226 Grape St., Abilene. 


‘ AMARILLO 

|} BARRON, Robert Louis—Conductor-Vi- 
olinist—Conductor Amarillo Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. Management: Mrs. 
I. D. Cole, 2606 Ong, Amarillo. 

|}GLENN, Gladys M.—President Musical 

| Arts Conservatory of West Texas. 

| WEBB, Gladys—Soprano—Opera, Ora- 

' torio Concert—Teacher of Singers— 
Musical Arts Conservatory of West 
Texas, Amarillo. 


ARLINGTON 

| ADAMS, Eugene N. — Violin and The- 
ory—North Texas Agricultural Coi- 
lege, Arlington. 

}IRONS, Col. Earl D. — Head Band 
Dept., and Director N. T. A. C. Cadet 
Band of 100 pieces, North Texas Ag- 

: ricultural College, Arlington. 

|}'LANGFORD, Grace Ward — Concert 

} pianist, teacher—North Texas Agri- 

cultural College. 

PATTERSON, Agatha Hickman — Or- 

gan—North Texas Agricultural Col- 
lege, Arlington. 


j 


AUSTIN 
LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon—Teacher of 


Piano and Piano Pedagogy, Texas 
School of Fine Arts, 1807 Lavaca, 
Austin, Texas. 


TEXAS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, Inc. 
—Accredited by the State Department 
of Education, 1807 Lavaca, Austin, 
Texas. 

‘WRAY, J. Campbell—Teacher of Sing- 
ing, Texas School of Fine Arts, Di- 
rector First Baptist Choir, Austin. 


4 BROWNWOOD 
* WOODS, Guy — Pianist — Teacher of 


Piano and Organ, Howard Payne 
§ College, Brownwood. 
§ CANYON 


4 CLARK, Wallace R., B.M., B.A. — Pro- 
> fessor and Chairman of Department 
j of Music, Director Madrigal Singers, 

West Texas State Teachers College. 


4 DALLAS 

) BECK, Irma—Piano, Harmony.  Jack- 
= son Studios, 1101 Elm St, Dallas. 
COUNCIL, E. G., ‘‘The Music Man,”’ 

1011 Elm Street. — Sheet Music. 

DNEPROV, Ivan — Tenor — Director 
: Hockaday Institute of Fine Arts. 

» DOWNING, William B. — Baritone 
§ Teacher of Voice, 1101 Elm 3St., Dal- 


; las. 

j FALL, Fritz—Director, Tyler Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Schola Cantorum 
and Civic Opera Chorus of Dallas; 
piano, theory, voice coaching, con- 
ducting. 3524 Potomac, J8-1119. 

GARRETT, Clyde Jay and Dorothy — 
Teachers of Singing and Piano, South- 
western Conservatory, Dallas. Home 
studio, 5424 Willis Avenue. Phones 
T3-1208 and T3-4084. 

GOLDEN—Mrs. J. Roscoe—Teacher of 
Voice, Southern Methodist University: 
Director of Highland Park Methodist 
Church Choir; Soloist, Temple Eman- 
uel, Dallas, 5-0709. 

») HUTCHESON, Isabel — Piano. Winter 
Studio, Brook Mays Building, Dallas. 
— Music Colony, Boulder, Col- 
orado. 


'ONES, Elizabeth Gay — Teacher of 






® Piano, Harmony. 5100 Ross Ave. (Stu- 


dio), Dallas. 
<ASZYNSKI, Hubert—Concert Pianist. 
Conductor, Choir Master, Teacher Pi- 
— Organ, Theory. 4234 Avondale, 
allas, 


PHIPPEN. Mrs. Laud German—Piano 
—3508 Potomac Ave., Dallas. Phone 
5-7249 Normal Classes: Revised Dun- 








ning System including advanced 
grades; Creative Music. 

POLK, Daisy — Teacher of Singing and 
Conductor, 3918 Hall Street, Dallas, 
seXas, 


PORTER, Mrs. Ralph A. — Teacher of 


Piano, 3600 Milton, Dallas. 
POTEET, Dora—Head of Organ De- 
partment, Southern Methouist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, 

SAUNDERS, Mrs. F. B. —_ Pianist- 


Teacher, 302 North ‘Marlborough, 
Dallas, Texas. 

SOUTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY of 
rine Arts. Central Otfice: Haskell and 
Junius, Dallas; 31 branches. ‘lele- 
phones T3-1208 and T3-40U84. 

SWITZER, Miss Grace — Affiliated 
Teacher and Normal Instructor of 
the ‘Oxford Extension School of 


Piano Piaying.”’ 1001 N. Windmere, 
Dallas, Telephone 6-6932. 
TODD, Harold Hart-—Protessor of 


Piano, ‘sheory, Composition, Suuthe a 
Methodist University, Dallas. 


VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of Schuvi 


ot Music, Southern Methodist U.ui- 
versity, Dallas. 

WHITTLES — The Southwest's Most 
Complete Music House — 1213 him 


Street, Wm. #H. Beasley, President. 


WILLIAMS, Phiiip, Violinist, Professor 
of Violin, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity; Concertmaster, Dallas Syin- 
phony. 


DENTON 

BAIN, W. C.—Director, Department of 
Music, North Texas State Teachers 
College, Denton. 

DRESSKi#LL, Miles A., B.S., B.A., M.A. 
—Conductor, Violin, Viola D'Amour, 
Associate Professor of Music, ‘lexas 
State College for Women, Denton. 

DRESSKELL, Nadine, B.A., M.A. — 
Piano, Denton, ‘lexas. Availabie for 
concerts. 

JONES, William E. — Director of Mu- 
sic, ‘texas State College for Women, 
Denton. 

OWSLEY, Stella, B.S., M.A. 
Lyric Soprano, ‘leacher of 
Author ot Heipful Hints to 
and The Chiid voice, Editor of ‘d'he 
Southwestern Musician, ‘‘exas Siate 
College for Women, Venton. 

WIESEMANN, _Carl—Organ and Piano. 
Texas State College for Women, Den- 
ton; Organist and Choirmaster, St. 
Matthews Cathedral, Dallas; Direc- 
tor, Republic Bank Chorus, Dallas. 


Dramatic 
Singing, 
Singers 


FT. WORTH 


BRANDEIS, Helen—Teacher of Voice 
Venzoni Method. Piano. Swiss Blair 
Conservatory, 3738 East 4th St., phone 
3-5515. 

BRIGHAM, John — Tenor. Affiliated 
with Texas Christian University, Di- 
rector of Harmony Club Chorus. 
Philomel Club Chorus, Central M. E. 
Choir, 1500 Cooper St. Telephone 
o- ata. 

FAGUY-COTE, Arthur—Baritone Sing- 
er, Teacher. Conductor, Texas Chris- 
tian University. Private Studio 1125 
College Avenue. Director, University 
Christian Church Choir, Euterpean 
Club Chorus. Music Study Club Cho- 
rus, Fort Worth. 

KILANDER, Katherine—Graduate Juil- 
liard Graduate School, Studying Piano 
with Josef Lhevinne. Head of Piano 
Department, Texas Wesleyan College, 


Fort Worth, Texas. 
LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Ex- 
pression. Mutual Home Bldg., Fort 


Worth, Texas. 


LINDSAY, Ellen Jane — Concert So- 
prano, Fort Worth, Texas. Texas 
State Representative and Reporter to 


National Association of Choir Direc- 
tors. Director of Voice Department 
at Texas Wesleyan College. Director 
of Music Polytechnic Methodist Church 
MARTIN, Marian Douglas — Pianist- 
Teacher—Affiliated with Texas Chris- 
tian University, Fort Worth, Texas. 


McNEELY, Mr. Edwin Teacher of 
Voice; McNEELY, Mrs. Kdwin 
Teacher of Piano; School of Sacred 
Music, Southwestern Baptist ‘l‘heo- 
logicai Seminary, Fort Worth. 

MORRIS, Brooks — Teacher of Vioiin, 
1614 Sunset ‘lerrace, Phone 2-bd/1, 
ort Worth, ‘lexas. 

NEELEY, mrs. Koger C. Soprano 
seacner, 2229 Misuetoe bivu., brort 
Worth, Texas. Telephone 4-9482. 

ORUM, bot Echols i, eacher of 
plano anda organ. Hammond elec- 
tric organ in_ studio. NeW resi- 
dence studio, 2262 Fairmount. ‘vel. 
ephnone 43965, Ft. Worth, sexas. 

PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET—Mar- 
lus ‘thor, first violin; George Orum, 
second violin; E. Clyde Whitlock, 
Viola; Samuel Ziegler, Violoncella. 
Chamber music Recitals. Mrs. George 
Cunner, Manager, 421 Conner Ave., 
Fort Worth. 

THOR, Marius—Concert Violinist Tex 
as Wesleyan College, First Violinist 
Pro Arte String Quartet Ensembie 
Playin. Theory, Conducting. 

TILLETT, Jeannette — Pianist-Teacher 
President Fort Worth Conservatory 
affiliated with Texas Christian Uni 
versity, Fort Worth, Texas. 

WHITLOCK, E. CLYDE Violin-The- 
ory. Fort Worth Conservatorv 


GEORGETOWN 
MEYER, Henry E. Dean of Musi 
Southwestern University — Piano, Or- 
gan and Voice. Georgetown. 


HOUSTON 

GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley 
of Singing, San Jacinto Hotel, 
ton, ‘exas. 

HOUSTON CONSERVATORY of Music 
— Mozart Hammond, Director — All 
branches of Music—t'ully Accredited. 

KEARNEY, Jane, Pianist-Teacher, 210 
Marshall Avenue, Houston, ‘lexas. 

MORGAN, Katherine B. 


-Teache1 
Hous- 


Teacher ol 


Piano and Organ—Lectures on Waz 
ner, Shakespeare, Browning, ‘rhe 
Bible and Music, Psychology a! 
Music, etc.—1117 Jackson pivd., 
Houston. Lehigh 7646. 

SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF FINE 
ARTS — 530 Lovett Blvd. Homer 
Springfield, President. 

HUNTSVILLE 

POWELL, Mary Louise Piano and 

Organ, Sam Houston State Teachers 


College, Huntsville. 


LAMESA 
KING, Conway E. — Teacher of Mili- 
tary Band Instruments; formerly di- 
rector 343rd. . A. Band, 90th Div- 
A. E. F.; High School Band, Lamesa, 
Telephone 86. 


LUFKIN 
REDING, Mrs. Truman Esther—Teach- 
er of Piano — Progressive Series — 


415 N. 4th St., Telephone 1030. 

SAN ANGELO 
BRUMBELOW, Car! United 
Army. 


States 


SAN ANTONIO 
EDWARDS, Mary Stuart Soprano — 
Teacher of Singing, 115 Humphrey 
Avenue, San Antonio, Texas. 
FLORENCE BENTE PIANO STUDIO, 
124 Harrison, Alamo Heights. Teach- 
er of Curtis Piano Course. 
FOX, Oscar J.—205 W. Russell 
San Antonio, Texas. 


HERTWIG, Meta, B.M., — Teacher of 


Place, 


Piano, Harmony, Theory, Class and 
Individual Studio. 343 Blum Street, 
C 1115. 


INCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, 
sic Department. 


Mu- 


OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE, 
Music Department—Complete courses 
for degrees. 

SEYMOUR, Stella H.—Dunning Normal 
Teacher. Creative, Pre - School, State 
Credits. 1419 S. St. Mary's, Telephone 
K-065-J. 

STAFFELL, Tekla Pianist-Teacher, 
302 Cedar Street, San Antonio, Texas. 


STEPHENVILLE 


COFFIN, Mildred and Berton—Sopra- 


no and Baritione; Song Recitals and 
Operatic Duets. John Tarleton Col- 
lege, Stephenville, Texas. 

FROH, Charles Wesley — Professor of 
Fine Arts. Head Dept. of Piano, 
John Tarleton Agricultural College, 


Stephenville. 


WACO 

CENTRAL TEXAS CONSERVATORY. 
Austin at Ninth—Music - Arts - Dra- 
matics-Dancing, Phone 7215. 

GROVE, Roxy Harriett, A.M., B. Mus., 
Mus. D. Teacher of piano. Chairman 
School of Music, Baylor University, 
Waco. 

MARKHAM, Robert A.—Organ, Piano, 
Theory 3Zaylor University School of 
Music, Waco, Organist First Baptist 


Church and Temple Rodel Sholem, 
Waco. 

ROZSA. 3ela Artist-Instructor in 
Piano, Baylor University School of 


Music and Allied Arts. 

THOMPSON, James — Teacher of Vio- 
lin-Director of Baylor Symphony 
Baylor University School of Music 


WICHITA FALLS 
AKIN, Nita—Organist, Wichita Falls. 
KIKER, Charles Teacher of Piano - 
Associate Teachers: Ivy Eddlemon, 
Piano; Arthur Davis, Violin, 2140 
Avenue H, Telephone 4606. 
NELSON, Eitel Allen Violinist-Com- 
poser-Teacher 1607 Hayes St., 
Wichita Falls. 
RAUB, Stanley Miles 
er of Violin, Graduate 
Musical Art. Studio, 1801 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 


Violinist, Teach 
Institute of 
Elizabeth, 


CHICAGO 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY Kirn 
ball Hall, Chicago, John R. Hatt- 
steadt. President. 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY — Kimball 
Hall, Wabash and Jackson, Chicago. 
Edgar Nelson, President. 

CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 64 
East Van Buren St., Chicago, Rudolph 
Ganz President. 


LOS ANGELES 

BROWN, Eva—Teacher of Singing 
3475 West Sixth St., Los Angeles. 

HOLLINSHEAD, Robert L. — Concert 
Management — 8853 Sunset Boule- 
vard, Hollywood. 

SAMOILOFF SCHOOL OF 
AND OPERA ACADEMY 
cal Pedagogue, 610 South 
Los Angeles. 

ZOELLNER CONSERVATORY OF MU 
SIC—Accredited, Leading teachers in 
all branches. 323 South Western Ave., 
Los Angeles. Four branches. 


SINGING 
Master Vo 
Van Ness, 


NEW YORK 

ALBERTI, Solon—Vocal Coach, Teach- 
er of Singing. Hotel Ansonia, Broad- 
way at 73rd, N.Y 

ALLISON, Irl — President National 
Guild Piano Teachers, Inc., 745 River- 
side Drive, New York. 

CAHOON, Helen Fouts Teacher of 
Singing — 200 West 57tht St., New 
York City, For appointments, circle 
6-0538. 


SALT LAKE CITY 
ASPER, Frank — Organist ,Salt Lake 
City Tabernacle, Salt Lake City. 
Utah. Available for recitals and dedi- 
cations. 
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Do You Eat for Your Music Students 


mi 


Dr. Ed. U. Cation says: 

To think for a student is as bad as eating for him for the nourishment in both cases goes only to the teacher. 

In many vocal groups the song materials are so difficult that the teacher is compelled to first masticate the materials by 
playing them over and over on the piano until the students are able to digest them. The mental activity of the students in 
such a case is about equa] to that of a parrot learning to say, ‘Polly wants a cracker.” 

If given a chance, most students are capable of higher mental processes than those of a parrot. 

When a student is given that chance and is encouraged to do his own thinking, he should be presented with song-materials 
which are within his digestive powers or an allergy toward music may develop. 

The song-materials found in the sight-reading song books listed below are guaranteed digestable. The materials have been 


particularly prepared for students and are nutritious as weil as tasty. They will make your invalid reader of today your 
strong and confident reader of tomorrow. Order a helping today. 


@ SING OR PLAY SIGHT READING FUN, by Carl W. Vandre. Beginning with a generous selection of songs using only 
the first three notes of the scale, additional scale notes and new rhythmic problems are gradually introduced. You will 
be surprised at the way your students will learn to read notes through the use of this book. (The book is usable for voice 
alone, Symphonet alone [see below], or for a combination of the two.) 

TWO-PART SIGHT READING FUN, by Carl W. Vandre. Just the book to develop confident two-part sight-singing. 
Each song and exercise constitutes a preparation for the next song and exercise. The songs have been written specially 
for the book and are as melodious as they are helpful. 

THREE-PART SIGHT READING FUN, by Carl W. Vandre. Beginning with a number of interesting exercises on the 
notes of the major chord, additional scale notes and problems are introduced in such a way that the student is hardiy 
aware of the fact that he is meeting and conquering new difficulties all the time. 

S.A.B. SIGHT READING FUN, by Carl W. Vandre. The songs and exercises found in this book are not only interesting 
and simple, but they are also progressive. As in the other books, large interval skips are avoided. All voice parts have 
been kept within a very singable range. 

FOUR-PART SIGHT READING FUN. If you do any four-part work in your school you will want to use this book for 
it presents a pleasant combination of preparatory exercises plus a number of tuneful songs which your students will love 
to sing. As in the other books, all parts have been kept within a very singable range. 

@® SIGHT READING FUN FOR CHANGED VOICES, by Carl W. Vandre. Just the book to pep up your boys. Beginning 
with very simple unison material, two-part, three-part and finally, four-part music are each introduced in logica! order. 
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PRICE EACH BOOK: 50c. Ten copies or more, 10% discount; thirty copies or more, 20% dicount. 


For additional information send for a copy of our ‘See for Yourself” school music catalog which is sent free of charge to schools. 


A MUSICAL OPPORTUNITY FOR EVERY CHILD 
The Symphonet 





Two Octave Range — Pleasing Tone — Chromatic 


This is what the Symphonet will do for the boys and girls in ycur school: 
@ Provide them with a musical education at the cost of a toy. 


@ Give them and their parents an opportunity to DISCOVER and DEVELOP any musical talent that may exist. 
@ Test their musical INTEREST as well as their talent. 


@ Prepare them for the playing of any other musical intrun ent that they may some day choose to play. (The Symphonet is 
fingered basically the same as the saxophone, flute and clarinet.) 


JUST WHISPER "TOO" 


To produce a tone on the Symphonet one merely has to whisper the word “too” into the mouthpiece. The course of instruc- 
tion is such that a child can learn to play the instrument by himself merely through reading and following the playing in- 
structions, The instrument is 12 inches in length and is constructed of a strong durable plastic. 


PRICE, WITH MUSIC HOLDER AND INSTRUCTION BOOK: $1.25. (School price, $1.00). 


IMPORTANT: Two beginner books are provided for the instrument, Book I for beginners in the primary grades and Book II 
for beginners in the intermediate and upper grades. When ordering, kindly specify which book is preferred. A piano accompani- 
ment part can be had for either book for 35c. 


wvaaaava’ava’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’ava’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’aYa’a’a”ava’a’ava’a’A’ 


For additional information send for our “See for Yourself” school music catalog which is sent to schools without charge. 


Handy-Folic WMuaie Co. 


2821 North 9th St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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